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INTRODUCTION 



The most auihc»ritauVe histcn^icmi treatments erf thec^velofmient of dassifi- 
cation at the Library of Ccxigress are those by William Dawson Jdhnston, 
where the earlier system is briefly disc ussed; Leo LaMontagne, wl^re the 
earlier system is iHiefly descTi bed ainl his £K*count of how the present system 
was created is extensive; and Edith ScxMt, where tlKf events surrounding the 
creation of the fH^sent system are provided in even grer ter detail All cnher 
accounts of cias&ificaticKi at the Librar>% including that found in 
lmmroth*s Guide, at^iear to be based on these«^ 

lliere is a lack of perspective in ail such acctiunis* however, llie Library*5 
c lassific^tion efforts during the nineteenth century are not discussed in the 
context of changes that took pliKie in classification cxincepts. Tht^ is 
particularly the case with the most critical issiH* in subject access 
deveiofmient — the changing definition of a subject arKl how that changing 
definition affected subject cxilbcatton. More rec^ent ckvelofKnents, es(^ * 
c ially those that have cxrurred since I9I0« are also not described. In short, 
the creation of the present Library of Congress Classification has been 
viewed as suc h a notable event in its own right that both the larger context 
of which that creation was a part and the scheme's more recent envelop- 
ments ha^'e been neglected. The present essay constitutes an effort to 
provide additional perspenive by tracing the development of classification 
at the Library of Congress in terms ctf i ts l^^cxKkT contc*xt and by accounting 
for changes in the present systcnn sinc^ its initial period of creation between 
1898 and 1910 ami the present. 

EARLY GROWTH OF THE C»lXECTIONS* 

The Librar>' of Congress was established in 1800 by the same fict that 
pmvided for moving the national legislature from Philadelphia to the new 
city of Washington, D.C. Unckr the direction of tl^ftrst tworongressicMial 
librarians, John Beikley (1802-07) and Patrick Magruder (im7-H)~each 
of whom also serv^ as clerk of the House of Repres^fitatives — the Library 
grew to scmie 3000 volumes. This initial collection was destroyed in August 
18 H during th^ British attack on the city* 

In I8I3 Thc»nas Jefferscm*s 6487 volume personal Iil»^ry was purchased 
by Congress as the basis of a new collection. Jefferson's library marked an 
important change in the scx^ of ll^ Library^s collection. It differed frcm 
the first collec tion in that it was not limited to histc^ical and legal wcH^ks 
but rather reflected Jefferson's "own ccmiprehansive interests in philcH 
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Tt^ most authcmtalivehistGHrical treatments the ckvelofHimit of dassifi- 
caticm at the Ulnaiy erf Ccmgress are those by William DawscMi Jc^nsion, 
where the earlier system is In-Hly discussed; Leo LaMcHitagne, where the 
earlier system is briefly described attd his acxtHint erf how the presem system 
was created is exiensiw; and Edith Soki, where the events surrounding the 
creation of the present system are provickd in even grer ter detail. All other 
accounts of classificaticHi at the Library, including that found in 
Immrath's Guide * appear to be based cm these.^ 

There is a lack of perspective in all such accounts* however. The Library's 
classification ef fcu^ts during the nii^teenth century are not discussed in the 
context of changes that took pliK^ in classification concepts. This is 
particularly the case with the nwsi critical issue in subject access 
develofmient— the changing cfef snition of a subject and how that changing 
definition affected subject colkxation. More rrc^nt develofmients, es{: * 
cially those that have occurred since 1910, are also not ckscribed. In shcH-tt 
the creation of the present Library erf Congret^ Classification has been 
viewed as such a notable event in its own right that both the larger cmitext 
of which that creation was a part and the scheme's more recent develop* 
menis have been neglected. The present essay constitutes an effort to 
provide iniditional perspective by tracing thede\Tlo|mient of classification 
at the Lilxary of Congress in terms of i ts broader con text and by accounting 
for changes in the present system sinct* its initial period of creation between 
1898 ami 1910 and the present* 

EARLY GROWTH OF THE C-OLLECnONS^ 

ITie Library of Congress was established in 1800 by the same act that 
provided for moving the tuiticMial legislature f rcMn Phil^lelphia to the new 
city of Washington, D.C* Unckr the direction erf the first twocongressicmal 
librarians* John Berkley (1802-07) and Patrkrk Magruder (1807-14Keach 
of whom also served as clerk erf the House of Representatives— the Library 
grew to some SOOO vol umes. This initial collection was destroyed in August 
1814 during th#» British attack on the city. 

In 1815 Thomas Jefferson's 6487 volume perscxial library was purchased 
by Congress as tl^ basis erf a new collection. JHferscm's lil»ary marked an 
important change in the scc^ of the Library's collection. It differai frc»n 
the first collection in tl^t it was not limited to histc^cal and legal works 
but rather reflected Jefferson^s "own ccmiprehansive intereos in philo- 
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Subject access to the materiaU erf tl^ Library of Congress during i is first six 
ckcacks reflected the Lilnary's limited role and resu^icted le^^iefship, being 
generally simplistic and pragmatic in/^hanKter. Printed catalogs were 
published sporsKiically with impplements isHied in intervening years* 
Before 1864, the arrangement of these catalogs followed the order of the 
books cm the shelves. The first three catalogs (1802, 1804 and IMW) and t)^ 
shelf order they followed were arranged by sixe: folios* quartos, octavos, 
ami duodecimos, with subarrangement by %ressicm number. Beginning 
in 1812, both the dielf onkr and the catalc^ were arranged in 18 subject 
categories. The subject categories were based upcm the i^ilosc^^ka! 
classification of knowledge devised by Francis Bacon in his Adimncemmt 
of LnYning (I60f) but significantly altered, especially through expansion, 
by Denis Diderot Jean LeRcHKi D*Alembert in the 1751 publication, 
**Discours Preliminaire de rEncyclqpedie" which appeared in the first 
volume of D' ;tis Diderot's Encyclopedie.^ 

The Bai^m-- >iderot D' Alemberi system was more elaborately represented 
in the classification o( hook^ that SKrompanied the Jefferscm literary pur- 
c hasie. In Jefferson's system, the books were arranged in 44 ''chapters'' (i,e,. 
classes) that, following Pierrot and D*Alembert ami befcm them, Baccm, 
reflected the subject divisi<ms and subdivisions of three general types of 
knowIed{^: history, f^ilosof^y, at^l fine ans (see fig. 1), 

But Jefferson significantly altered the Did^ot D' Alemben scheme, espe> 
cially by rearranging, displacing, am! deleting some of tl^ lattH-*s seccmd 
and third Iev*el subdivisions. One source of the alteraticms was the sheer 
differeiKe in f^ilosofdiical training that infwmed Jefferson *sa|^m»di to 
subject relationships. Another even more impcH-tant source erf the altm- 
lions was the difference in purpose that umkrrlay Jefferson's wc^k.^ Dide* 
nn and D'AIemba't had been intent on providing a rationalization and 
discussion of the relationships of the various branct^'S of thtHif^t dealt 
with in Dickroi's Encyclopedie, T\w result was something an intellec- 
tual map of the universe of knowledge, icieally complete with respect to the 
elements or classes of knowlec^ it airompassed, thoroughly systematic or 
logical in terms of how those elements or classes ww related given Dide- 
rot's ami D*Alembert*s fundammtal philosophical presuppositions, and 
useful as an overview of how all the varkms individtial tc^iics dealt with in 
the encyclopedia fell together into a grand sciieme* 

Jefferson began with the far different fKirpose of making an arrangement 
of books that would enabfe him to acquire additions to their ntmibCTs and 
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rftric^T them easily. His pcM^trayal of the universe erf kmiwledge was 
limited, therefore, by three important pr^tical consickrations* lu com* 
pleteness was affected by the range and cfepth erf the elements erf the 
universe erf knowledge that were actually f^esent in his book collection. It 
had to include provisicHis for the way books as physical c^jects (»iesented 
those elements of the universe of knon lege — fw example, whether bocrics 
treated multiple topics. And it was shaped by what Jefferscm found person- 
alty ctinvenient and satisfying with respect lo the collocation of the classes 
into which his boc^s feil. 

One striking irsult of the (M*acticai considerations was Jefferscm*s creation 
of a sfxH iai c lass (chapter 44 ) fc^ poly tc^tc^i works, a category that had no 
counterpart in a (rfiilosophical scheme Imt that was needed in a book 
4 las9»iftcation. Another was his trratment erf theology (cha^Mer 17). Jeffer* 
son !ie|>aratctj it from ea lesiastical history (chapter 5) and subcndinated it 
to the largei cattgory of jurisprucknce mmt likely because he \^ relatively 
few thttilogic ai works and viewed them chiefly in terms erf their bearing on 
civil polity. 

Book c lassification, limitcxi by these practical ctHisklerations, became a 
normal part of subjec t access procedures for the librarians of Congress 
during the sue cc'eding detach. Wattenitem and Mcehan cex>k similar liber- 
ties with the basic mmieii !ature of the system that tlK7 had received frcMn 
Jefferson now and again rearranging, discenitinuing or aejding main 
c lasses and subclasses. 

It should not be surprising that a generally pragmatic afH^ro'ich toclassifi- 
eation e harae terized shelf arrangm^t at tt^ Library erf Ccxigress during 
this periexi. Prior to the Civil War, libraries in the Ignited States were in a 
primitive state and lilnarianship was erften little more than a gentleman- 
schf liar's polite exrupation. There was almost no extant literature to 
which librarians cxHild turn to fcH* help in library matters even had they 
wanted te> do mwt than passively oversee their collec tions. Some perscHis 
tciok {lains to arrive at systematic subjec t arrangements of bexiks, ^t ilwy 
were relatively few in number. Most librarians had neitl^fr the tin^ mir the 
im linatiem to pursue classsficiition rigorously.^ 

B(^>k classification was also in a primitive condition. One sign of that 
c e>f uiiiieHi was a general ckrpendener ejn c lass entry as the principal methcxi 
(rf subjec t s|)ec ifieation and the bck <rf prc« isicm that this mdhcxi entailed. 
Instead erf entering bcxrfes uik^ terms that matclmi itw panicular topics 
that txx>ks treated, bexiks were placed in large and undifferentiated classes 
that were broaekr than those particular topics. The effee t erf this (lattice 
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was to obscure the- particnilar tc^ic s of books and* when- book roltec ticMis 
were large, to make nHrk*% al of books dt ff irull at times, even impossible. 

One i^ason for a class entry a^^nosKii to subject specif iaukm was that most 
book f '^liections were simply too miall to need book classification 
struc tui of RTrater sc^histtcalion. Retrieval of works cm particular topics 
could easily be augmented by scanning the titles of books placTd in bra^ 
subjei t divisicms.^ Ev«i tl^ larger libraries of that day tended to a€kH>t class 
entry- The constraints of natural lighting and akxive arrangement when 
icMnbined with a traditional dep«Kienceon fixed location bocrfc numben», 
made it imtrnvenient to use more than simple arrays of large general 
subject categories for the shelf arrangement of books. Where classed cata- 
logs were also produced, these too tencfed to depend on broad class 
arrangements.^^ 

Another n^ason why classed entry was followed in book classification was 
the limits imposed by classtficatic^ thinking. Book classification, being 
still little more than a pr^ tical extension of the mmf general attempt by 
philosophers to classify ail knowledge, had not gone beyond the chief 
method of the philosophers for devising subclasses— subdivisicms based on 
logical definition. In other words, subcategm^m of any general subject 
wer^ defined primarily in an Aristotelian genm et dtfjerentiam manner: 
the i^lationship of any <^ s^ibordinate subject to its superordinate class 
dependent largely on the intrinsic relationships the terms invoh*ed.^' A 
definitional approach' to class subdivision limited the ability of shelf 
classifiers to subdivide a classificatory structure so as to act?ominodate the 
particular subjects treated in i^rtkubr books, especially those that bwe 
only "extrinsic'' relationships to broader classes.*' This was a critical 
limitation. The first half of the nineteenth century witnessed a growing 
number of publicaticms that had topical ctmtents named only by joining 
extrinsirally related terms. With no easy method to place such topics in a 
classification scheme, classifiers simply entered such bcx>ks m broader 
classes.*' 

A final rrascm c lassed entrv was followed in hook classificaiion had to do 
with the \t*ry idc^a of a subjec t itself. The current assumption that a hock or 
a dcKument /iw a subjec t, where the notion of subject bears the same 
tf lationship to the bcnJc c^ dcxitment that the idea of a personality bears to 
a human being, was not considered at that time. Instead, the icka erf a 
subject in this earlier period was much more formal and restricted in 
meaning. The* woni itself appears to have been borrowed from more fom^I 
attempts to classify all knowledge. It functioned as a technical term that 
indicated only those topic s of thought that had become more* formally 
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tnitabUshttl a» lexical rlrments of a c iasstficciicH^' structure of knowledge. 



DtHftntng fiubjec u this way macfc the goal of subject access narrower ihan 
that of subject systems today. Oassifiers did not disp.ay bocrics ami 
dcH umeiiis under names or symbols refnesenting their entire topical 
ciMUtius bui rather only under thc^ esiablisl^ toj^cs of which, in the 
nanowei sense ol the idea of a subject, the books documents gave 
e\idetHe. One should not cmiclude, lK>wev^, that classifiers h^ simply 
I hoM*n a lesser goal fw subject access. Such was tl^ hold of the mwe 
n'sti ic ted idea of a subject tt^t the nKidem idea of indicating the subjects of 
Ixioks was simply not thought of as a goal.^^ 

ITh* fcH^egoing characteristics erf mid^nineteenth c^tury subject 
c lassiftcaiuin made the activity of book cbssification a widely variable, 
liiniud and even ctHifusing activity. I: is unlikely that many librarians at 
that lime were troubled over the matter, however. As already noted, most 
libraries weie so small lhai book classificatiim, even in its primitive state, 
worked tolerably well. It was only when lilmry rallections began to grow 
markedly after mid*ceniury (a few collet tionsomtaining tens erf thousands 
o( volumes) and only as a new hrrtd erf lilnarians appeared on the scene 
who were concerned about the in^Kiequacies of the oldtt methcx^i of subject 
actx-ss. that new methcxis were sought. 



A.R. SPOFFORD AND THE GROUTH OF IHE UBRARY OF 

CX)NGRESS 

IIh' Library of Ccmgress began to face difficulties related to rapid 
cotlec lion growth during the 1860s. The majcH- pun erf this was due to the 
ux>rk of Ainsworth Rand Spofford* who exercised his influeruf for mca-e 
than 40 years { 1861-1908). Spcrfford'somsuming interest in the acquisition 
erf bcxiks was an illustration of tt^ new breed erf liluarian during this 
{xn^iod. He believed strongly tl^t reading and libraries bore a positive 
tnfluencr on the develo{mient of both individual arKl naticHial chan^ter, 
He also betie%t^ that a naticmal ctmf^diKiisive collection should be 
available not only for Congress but also for the general public. In the worck 
erf Jcrfin Y. Cole, Spcrfford*s bic^rairf^r: 

A < <>mprriiensi\f tolKictian covrring all subjms was cherelore as 
tmportanc to Ckmgrrss as it was to scholars avKt the general |Hiblir. Once 
this coilec tion was ckveloped for tl^ usr erf the natiemal legislature, it 
shiHjId be maefc" available to the rest erf the American pec>ph?« for the 
sitrngfh o( the Republic itself depended upon "tti^ popular 
iiiiHligerKr."** 
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As a mult Spcrfford's le^mhip, the Library underwent {mxligicHis 
growth so that by 1897 its book collection alcme had increased toniorethan 
(MO.OOO items. Beginning in 1872* Spofford also levied (ot the 
ctmstruction of a new building to arrc^nKxiate the growing collection, 
but a building was not ctmipleied until 1897. 



Another way that Spof fwd may be identified with a new breed of librarians 
after mid-ct^tury was his effort to improve subject skxtss to the cxillct tions. 
In 1864 utuier his direction as assistant librarian, the Library issued its first 
catalog arranged alphabetically by autlK>r. This catalog was significant 
beiausi* ii was tt^ first l»reak from the Lilnary's long tradition of 
systematically classed catalogs that follo^^ the Library's shelf order. It 
also expressed Spofford's strong belief in the utility of alf^betical 
arrangement. By 18^ he extended his belief in al^^betical ortkr with the 
publication of a two*volume alphabeticoclassed object iiufex to the 
Library 's collection* In that format subjects were arranged alphabeticail/ 
rather than systematically at each hierarchical level. Those in the main 
listing' formed one al)^betical sequence. Subclasses formed separate 
alp^betical sequences under their respective main headings. And 
ttibsubclasses formed still cHher alphabetical sequences under their 
respective subclasses* 

Spofford*s willingness to alter the systematic struaure of the classed 
catalog was both an implicit criticism of the traditicmal fc^n^t of the latter 
and an attempt to escape the class entry impasse that such cataloging had 
reached. But neitha^ his attitucfe toward systematic classification nw his 
cmiromitant acceptance of the efficacy of alphabetical order were unique. 
His faith in the latter reflected an interest in a method (A bibliographic 
organization that became dominant between the late 1840s and the mid- 
1870s with the rise in popularity of the dictionary catalog. And his use 
alphabetical seqimicing to create an alphabeticoclassed catalog was itself 
part of a brief but ^lergetic period erf experimentation with that format 
bet%veen the 1860s and I8»)s.^ 

The ostensible ilwme of those experiments was to reconcile the supposed 
simplicity and, therHore* practicality of alphabetical orcier fcnind in 
dictionary catak^ with the syi^ematic order of classed catalogs. Themes 
visible result was the use erf sequeikrtngof the kind ckscribed above. Mc»^ 
important than this re^lt was the infltience on alphabetict>classed 
cataloging of the dictionary catak^'s approsKrh to subject specification. 
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Prior to the i870&, dictionao' caialc^ \. rvided subjm i^cm to books by 
ratering the boc^s unckr the mmt significant words of their titles. This 
was important because it ensured that the subject analysis process focused 
direr *iy on the parUcuiar subjects that boc^s treated and that books could 
be aittwd in tmns thos^ subjects. Focusing cm f 1^ particular subjects 
that books Seated and always making the bcK^s accessible by means of 
those subjects was strikingly diff^ent than typical classed catalc^ 
proi^ure where ttK starting point in subject analysis was the 
ickntification the laigest class in the system which incli^ied the 
particular subject of a hook and where the entry of the hcx>k often stc^^ptl 
shc^t of the particular entry itself. The latter resulted in c k^ss enuy or 
subentr> rather than sfH^ ific entr>' w subentry. 

* Dictionary catalog procedure had shartcomingSr of course, particularly 
where ck*pc*ndence on title 'subject words led to a faulty indicaticmof what 
subjec t o{ subjects a bcx>k treated and where there was little attempt to 
ctintnil synonyms. But its focus cm the panicular subjects in book% was 
unique in the history of subject access and re|H^esentedan effort to meet the 
c hallenge of providing precision in subject accvvs in a way «hat had not 
been achica-ed pre%'icHisly* In contrast, systematic classed cataloging had 
not been able to meet tiiat challenge because its class subdivision 
pnicedure. based on lexical differentiatic^p could riot easily determine the 
prec ise c lassif icatory positicmsof the particular subjeas that bcx>ks treated. 
As a result, class strtKlure was rarely ext^ded hierarchically to the level of 
those particular subjects and books :emied to become buried in categories 
that were broader than the topics the books treated. 

Alphabeticoi lasscd structure overcame one aspect of that diffculty by 
removing the need for precise positinntng within classific^tory ana^'s.^^ A 
cataloged only needed determine the level at which a subject should be 
subordinated— in other worcis^ its position in a hierachical chain—rathei 
than bcHh the level and its positicm withm the array at that level. The 
reascm for this was that positioning within the array was itself relq^led to 
alphabetic al rather than some l^cal order. For example, given a work on 
fiak trres» om- need only determine a supenndinate chain such as 
Bf)I ANY' FREES -OAK, rather than also finding out the sequential placf 
of oak among an array of various^kinds of trees such as pine* syranmt- and 
walnut. As a result erf tl^ Icxisening erf the requirements for precise 
positioning* alpha betictxlassed cataloging prcKcdure rouid fxtxiuce 
catalc^s and indexes erf greater cfewnward extension toward narrower 
subjcTts. That in turn raised the possibility erf an entry process that reached 
ever c loser to the funicular subjec ts treated by bcx>ks. In fact, one erf the 
mcjst striking featum erf alphabetict>'clas$ed catale^ and indexes %«ras 
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their moK complex classificattHy structiJues. 



Despite the improvement that alphabeticcxUssed cataloging represented 
in sKxcHnmodating the particular subjects of books, it also represented a 
serious failure. The same process that enabled a subject cataloger to 
produce extended classified chains also allowed him to forego some of the 
rigorous work of Ic^ic that classification required. This denial of 
classificatory logic occurred not only within arrays where systematic 
sequencing was replaced by alphabetical order but also in the alternative of 
direct entry that the system provided. Direct entry occurred when a 
classifier encountered a subject for which even its hierarchical level was not 
certain, either because there was little indication of what constituted its 
including class or because it could be placed logically in more than one 
hierarchical chain. In those situations, the classifier had the c^ion of 
placing the topic in the main alphabetical sequence of subjects without 
any effort to determine its hierardiical level. " hat altemauve amounted to 
the diteit and specific entry fouTKl in dictitmary catalogs and to follow it 
even some of the time resulted in a catalog with a mixed approach to 
subject access. Some boc^s w«e mtercd in the caiak^ on the tesis of 
classification, others on the basis c»f die absence of classification. 

Ultimately, thciefore, while alphabetico-classed procedure facilitated 
classification, it also subvened classification by taking away its precision 
and, in cases involving the use of direct specific entry, its necessity. Such 
disadvantages did not out%veigh its usefulness as a solution to providing 
high quality subject access, however. I» proponents were able to continue 
their identification with classification as fundamental for subject access. 
More important, in contrast to systematic classification which was rigid in 
structure but douikd widi difficulties, they ^ined a classification 
pnxredure that was relatively loc»e in structure and wcwkabte. It was 
workable because it required a significant amount of pragmatism, 
particularly in the need to make decisions about when to subordinate 
subjects ami when to enter them directly. 

Alphabetico-classed cataloging with ite pragmatic ovenoncs and its use of 
alphabetic order was especially important in Spofford's subject access 
work. H- not only used an alphabetico-clas^ fonnat in his 1869 catalog, 
but exercised its direct entry option to an extraordinary degree by breaking 
up many latter general classes in order to place their major subdivisions in 
the main alphabetical sequcnceof topics. He also directly entered works on 
the history and other aspects of particular places urMter place names in the 
main alphabetical sequence. This contrasted sharply with the traditional 
classed catalog procedure of subordinating works on places to general 
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Spofford approached the expansion and restructuring of the Library*s 
shelf classification systan in a similar pingmatic way and with the same 
Impendence on alf^betical order He retained the general outline d the 
Jeffersmian system but continued th^ practice of making impwtant 
rearrangements of the main classes or chapters. By 1897 the basic classes 
ixmsisted of ten groups. Because the collecticms were expanding rapidly, he 
found it necessary to subarrange the basic classes well beyond that which 
previous librarians h^ ckme. His strong oi^x>siticHi to systematic 
subdivision led him to devise a running list of simple subdivisions, 
collocated, more often than not, in an alphabetical way or on the basis of 
general similarityp under the assum^^icm that they were likely to be 
srarched for tc^ther. As simple as this {Hocedure might sound, it 
ultimately produced ai^cMimately 10.000 subdivisions.^ 

Spofford's development of a negation for the shelf system further under- 
scmed his pragmatism* He numbered the subclasses he h^ devised not by 
extending the basic chapter numbers but by beginning a second series of 
sequential numbers to indicate the tmbclasses themselves. ^The source df 
this numbering system was the physical shelf number in the Library, and 
his use of this ckvice had the effect of turning tl^ notaticm into an absolute 
location system in which a subclass was identified with a particular shelf or 
series of shelves. The notation subsequently appeared as a fracticm: for 
example, 2 2012 indicated chapter 2 (FOREIGN HISTORY, in pan), 
subc lass 2012, located on the shelf of that number. Bcx>ks within a subclass 
(i.e., on shelf 2012) were then subartanged alj^betically by autlKir in 
ctmtrast to the fonwr practice of numbering them sequentially as 
acquired. Sometimes, of course, the boc^ erf a subclass ccnild not all be 
contained on a single shelf. Therefore, he occasicMially arranged such 
sections over a series of shelves, and the series df shelves became the 
subclass. 

In time this system proved to be awkward becatise it limited a subclass to 
the shelf or strives allocated in the initial distribution erf the bcxdcs* When 
the books in a class eventually increased in number and overflowed their 
designated shelves, Spofford ^vered the shelf number {torn the itka <rf a 
physical Icxation and assigned extra striving as overflow kxations for the 
subclass nirnifaers. This practke served in the end to make the system into a 
curious blend of relative and absolute location devices.** A more serious 
problem arose because of Spofford's lack of precise subject subdivisions. As 
the collection grew in sii^. an increasing number of dissimilar ic^cs were 
gathered tc^etl^ in varkms subclasse: . Fc^ example, the section l(x hocks 
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on CANALS (chapter 15. shelves 9453-9456) might at first glance seem to 
have been arranged in a practiotl manner in which general works (bodes 
on CANAL AND RIVER IMPROVEMENTS in general, assigned to the 
location 15/9453) preceded specific ones (books on the PANAMA CANAL, 
assigned to the location 15/9456). But the whole range of subtopics 
included in sections 15 9458 to 15/9456 (see fig. 2; indicates that a 
disturbing number erf inccMigruiiies in subject collocawon had actually 
occurred by interpolating such distantly related levies as 'sanitary 
engineering," "plumbing." "pumps." "artesion wells." "waterworks," 
and "street cleaning" between the two canal topics just noted. 



Chapter Chapter Subclass Toptcs Included 

Xante Number Number m Subclass 



TtnUmAof^ 15 9455 


Clanal ami Rim Ifn|m>vmimu 


InlarKt N3%'!gation 




Sanitary Enginmit^ 




Plumbing 




Finnps 


9454 


Amsian Wdh 




Watemmk^ 


9455 


Strtrt Ckanif^ 




Rim ImiMxjvwnent!^ 


9456 


Rim Int|mvnnmt§ (Ck>nt'd) 




Mts&tft&ippi lni|mvrnM*nth 




IniCT-ocran ranaU 




Panama Clanal 




^Hlt*<l C^nal 


laktn ln>in Scxhu ' J C M. Hanson and Hi* 


(-ufttributicm to 1 Venunh-C>niur> 



C:aialfif(ing." p. 169. 

Fig. 2. Examples erf Subclass Incongruities in Spofford's Systenn 



Spof fotd freely admitted that his ai^roach to subject collocation had made 
both the 1^9 jmnted subject catalc^ and the shelf classification schane 
into "subjective" systems. But he claimed that tlw subjective nature <rf the 
shelf system did not matter as long as the speedy retrieval at items was 
accomplished. The latter was possible because both he and his "intelligent 
assistants" w«re so familiar with the idiosyncrasies of the system that they 
simply knew where things *wre. He could conclude, iherrfore: "That is my 
system. It may be right or it may be wrong but it is there and we produce the 
books much more quickly than they could be produced by any other 
method. ""^ 
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Otw important reason why Spoffoid resisted making a more systematic- 
shelf classification scheme during his tenure as th^ principal librarian, 
besides the crf)v;ous prc^Iem of limited staff and time, was that his concept 
of a national library did not iiKlude the matter. In panicular, Spofforddid 
not hold the c^inion that a national library, besicks being a 
comprehensive ct>Ilection, was also to be the center of a naticmal netwcM-k of 
libraries with r^pect to such technical matters as cataloging and 
classification. In his c^inion, methods used to organize and give access to 
the materials the collection were erf concmi only to the intm^^al 
administration of tt^ Library. For this reascm, Spoffcml felt it nece^ary 
simply to extend the methods and device already in existence rather than 
to radically alter them. Spoffoid*s attempts to improve the system he 
inherited were notable* And his insistence on such pmctical measures as 
the use of alphabetical arrangement and the utilitarian cx>llocation o( 
subjec ts became essential ramponenis cA the Library's approach to subject 
access. 



FROM SPOFFORD TO JOHN Rl^SSELL YOUNG* 

As a new librar>' building neared completicm in the mid-1890s« questions 
were raised concerning the administration of the Library including its 
biK^kk>g in c autoging and the utility <rf its shelf classification system for 
the new facility. The Lil^ary had grown at such an eruNmcms rate that 
Spofford and his small staff ix>uld not keep up with all that needed to be 
done. When the collection was evmtually transferred to the new building 
bt^tween August and October 1^7, nearly 240,000 books. 175,0(K> 
pamphlets, and a large quantity of newspapers, periodicals, and foreign 
go\ernment publications out of a total of over 1 million items transfened 
remaimil uncatalc^ed and unclassified. 

(kmgrc^ional hearings were held by the Joint Ccmimitteeon the Library 
late in 1896 to evaluate the conditicm of the Library and to recommend a 
nc*w organization. The most impcmant result of the hearings was their 
effec t in extending the purpose of the Library. The Committee accepted 
testimony frcmi prominent American library Association members 
amcjng whom were Melvil Dewey and Herben Putnam. These witnesses 
emt^asimi that tl^ Library c^ Ckingress should rmt only be a 
comfMehensive ctillecticm but that it should also be tl^ center of a national 
library network, crffering practical as well as inspirational leadership. To 
reach these objectives it should develc^ dassificaticm and ciitaloging 
systems freed from the limitations of one man's personal knowledge of the 
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Library aiMl expressive instead ol the most irrent develc^xnents within the 
pttrfe^(m. This em{^sis had a profmind effect on the devek^mient of a 
new classification system. 

In January 1897, John Russeil Young was appointed librarian to siuxeed 
Spc^ord» who became chief assistant. Ycwng ni£Kk several imp(»rtant 
moves during his Imef tenure (1897-99) that affected the directicHi 
classification would take. In Sq^ember 1^7 he hired James Christian 
Meinich Hanson as i\w chief of ihc newly created Catalc^ Division* And in 
December erf that year Qiarles Martel becan^ HanscHi*s chid assistant for 
classification* Both men had considerable experience with cxHitemporary 
classification develc^»nent$ and together they nuufe otic of the most 
impressive classification teams ever assembled Young ordered them to 
study the possibilities of developing a new classification schem?. His 
outlook suggests that he wanted to ensure the creation of a unified and 
comprehensive scheme that would be commensurate with the universality 
<rf the Libiary of Ccmgress* existing collecticms and that would ex|^^s the 
newer developments in classification tluit were taking place within the 
profession as a whole* 



TRENDS IN CLASSinCATION" 
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Modem classification pnKtice coukl be said to have begun in 1876 with 
Melvil Dewey's use of relative location in his Amherst dassificaiimi even 
though his scheme did ncH take cm its modem form and jxx^rticms until 
its second edition in 1885* By the time a sixth editiiHi had been published in 
1899, however, the Dewey Decimal Classification had beccmie by far the 
best known and most popular book classificaticm system in exisietKe. 
Other classifiers followed Dewey's lead and inspiraticm and became active 
during the same period* Chief among these was Charles Ammi Cutter. 
Cutter had begun his labws in cla»iification in the atphabetico-classed 
traditicm at Harvard College during the 1860s. After an inti^luck( 1869-76) 
in which he developed the prototype of the mcxiem dictionary catalog 
s>Aiem, he turned to systematic entmderative classification in 1878, His first 
effon in classification was a system devised between 1878 and 1886 specifi- 
cally for the Boston Athenaeum. Beginning in 1^ he nKxiified that 
system into his better-known general scheme, the Expansive Classifica- 
tion. By 1893 it consisted of six separate but related schedules (expansions) 
for libraries of increasing si;^. During the middle 1890s Cutler began the 
seventh and final expansion of the schmie designed fOT the very largest 
libraries. After 1^ he developed its schedules in the cnder of the particular 
needs of the Newberry Library in Chiago,** 
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Dewn*. C:ui ter and othm mei iht* nineietrnih-cwiury crisis in hook c lassifi- 
c«iticm by grat^Hng directly with its most fundamenu! {»rcrf>lein, the 
difficulty of dealing with a growing and increasingly ixmpiex welter of 
subjec t relationships. They did so by investing enormous amounts of time 
and labor in the sl^r enum^ticm of subjects and in experimenting with 
how those subjects might be logically and even scientifically ordered. The 
discipline they thought to subject numeration changed the char^terof 
subject classificaticHi develc^mient in several distinct ways. 

Efforts to enumerate subjects greatly aided a traiuition that overtook 
subject access wcH*k by the end of the century in how the idea of a subject 
was viewed.^ Subject acctfss workers befc»e the \96fh l^d typically identi- 
fied subjec ts first of all as elements of theclassificatory maf^ing of estab- 
lished subjects and only secondarily as the t<^ical contents of books. In 
other words, there was no auto];naticequati<Mi between the topical omients 
of books and the validity erf subjects per se. This general view of subjects 
was obviously limited in scope in comparison with the modem equation of 
subjects with tt^ topical contents of bcx>ks without any other qualifica- 
tions. It also severely limited the goal of a subject access system by giving 
access only to that narrow range of topics of thoi^ht validated as subjects 
in the restrictive sense of the term rather than to the entire topical content 
of each book in turn. 

Book classification system makers like Dewey and Cutter were indebted to 
that earlier approach to subject ^cess insofar as they began their subject 
analysis proc^ with an ideal classificatory structure of subjects in mind. 
This earlier fmn^work influenced their ckcisicms about which subjects 
treated in bcx^ks were to be given acxess and also how the structural 
relationships of those subjects should be displayed in a classification 
scheme. But they also differed frcmi earlier subject access thinking in that 
they allowed hock% themselves and their entire t(^>icai contents to influ- 
ence the final structures of their systems. In other words, following those 
who had developed alf^betical apf^^oaches to subject access, they 
emphasised making books the starting point aiKl focus in a significant 
portion of t^ sul^ect analysts procrss. And this in turn hsd the effect of 
identifying subjects with books tlMmselves (especially in the case of new 
bcx^) rather than with a pric^ sense of a scheme of valid subjects that 
filtered the way one viewed the relationship erf subjects to those books. The 
result was to begin a process that several ckcades later would change the 
goal erf subject access frcmi simply giving access to those subjects unrated in 
books that were conssckred establish^ to giving access to the entire 
topical cxmtents erf dcxruments. 
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Enumeiaiive cla&sificaikHi also helped lo establish tl^ Kira that subjects 
could not be restrkrml to relatkmships based iHirely cm subject cfefinition. 
ClassiCiers began from tl^ lacter baus men ikmi than mH» Iwt soon were 
experimenting with a variety (rf otlM^ seqtKiKing ai^ subdivision, tech* 
niques. These imlinied sudi things as tt^ staralaidiml treatment di form 
ami aspects of sublets, the division of subjects by places and periods, and 
the seqi^cing erf subjects in anrays by sudi alternative nmtKids as evolu* 
tkmary orcter w tht onfer in wh^ topics had af^xared in histc^. Ulti- 
mately » experimentation €d this kind kd son^ to sub^ «der bs^ cm an 
assessnu^t of its direct utility to users as they searched fm bcxks regardless 
of how that met the requiren^ts erf strkrt systematizatiui>. 

Entmierative clasrificaticm ikk cmly established the utility erf nctatiom in 
classification but also the parejudice that a motion should, if pa sible, be 
relatively simple to umierstaiKl, brief and mnemonic. Unfortunately, this 
approach to notation also led to a fundamental conHict mhei desira* 
ble characteristics such as a notation's hospitality to new subjecu and its 
expressiveness of the relationships in the subject enumeratior*. In fact, 
siuJi was the importance ascribed to a relatively simpte and Vrief notatitm 
during this period that excessive consideration of it often limited cr skewed 
the lexical or scientific orcter trf tl^ sd^me itself. Last, enim^^dve classi- 
fication esublished that a comprehmsive classification system could not 
be enveloped or promoted by a single person working in isolation and still 
remain viable as a wickly adc^ed wbject access tooL B<Hh Dewey and 
Cutter enlisted the aid of specialists and developed their schemes in refer- 
ence to major library collecticms. Dewey went om step further by establish- 
ing an organizatkmal structure to provide fcsr the upkeep erf his scheme. 

The foregoing measures wm not explained systematically durii^ the timf 
that tlwy were establi^ied and may seem cteu* now only in retrospect. 
Nevertheless they ckeply affected the nahirecrfcontempmary bocdt clakifi- 
catiop.work by setting a pattern for its fiuther development. The measures 
were especially impwtant f<^ the Ulnary (rf Ccmgress because they pro- 
vided the ccmtext that shaped tt^ develofmtent erf its own motfem shelf 
classifkation system. 



Hanson aiul Martel sevenad alternatives open to them wlmfi they began 
their stikly in December 1897, twt the result of tl^ir initial w<»^k was to 
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demcmstrate to John Russeil Young, who was unfamiHar with the techni- 
cal {^oblems of clasufiraliim. that the old system needed to be replacnl. 
The>' demonstrated that existing general dassificaticHi schemes such as 
Dewey *s and Cutter's wcHikl also need extensive altmtions to make them 
amenable to the needs erf the LilHary of Congress. Hius they began in 18W 
to outline i\w requirements for a new system. For this {Hirpose ihey 
cfetermined to borrow the best features of existing systems so that a new 
scheme would have a solid basis but still be panicularly suited to the 
spec ial requirements of the Library. They decided to avoid complex and 
hierarchically expressive notations of the kind used in Cutter*$ and 
Dewey's systems not only because they themselves had reservations about 
sue h notations Init in order to placate the sutmg antipathy toward such 
notations (especially the decimal system) held by Spoffwd who, uncfcr 
Young, served as a principal consultant* 

Thust a notation was at first ckvised that consisted of single letters and the 
integeii^ I to 9999 fm each separate g^ieral class. In tMr search fcM^ a 
subject arrangement, three extant schemes were examined for tl^ir useful- 
ness. Otto Hartwig's Halle Schema was refecteJ as too strongly mented to 
German philosophical thought and academic libraries. Dewey*sDerima/ 
Classification was rejected because of what they ccmsidered its deficiencies 
in the basic arrangement of smbjects* In Martel's wcmis, it was a "system..* 
bound up in and made to fit the m>tait<Mi« faml] not the notation to fit the 
( bsstfication.**^ In rmitrast, they found CAMixet's Expansive Classification 
more acreptable and eventually borrowed heavily from it. 

The choice of Cutter's scheme as a base upon whic h to build is iK>t strange 
since both men had becon^ familiar with it in f^evious library wc^k«-* 
Martel at the Newberry Library in Qiicago and Hanson at the University 
of Wisconsin. Their decision might well have been reinfmced by the 
reputation it l^d gainedasthemo^carefully devised and scholarly Ameri- 
can system then available. Because the seventh expansion Cutter's 
system was unfinished at this time, however, and would remain unfinished 
after Cutter's untimely death in 190S. it was i^ver able to be used as any 
more than a partial base. 

Having dec ickd to f^uceed with a new scl^me. Hanson made a tentative 
distributicHi of main classes in the new notation. His dependence on 
Cutter's Expansive Classification for the general c^cier of the new scheme is 
evic^f . The chief difference cxxisisied d bringing recieaticm. music, fine 
arts, siterature, and language forward from their petition in Cutter*s 
scheme to precede the sciences and technology (see fig. 3). 
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The fim schedule developed was class Z. This schedule was chosen in oider 
to mrlassif y the biUic^raphies in the old sys^m— a task of primary tmpor- 
lance. Tl^ deciskm to begin with ti^ Z schedule also decisively aflected its 
format because it became the cmly class (m whidi a secticm the Critter 
classification was adopted almost without significant altera tic^ in the 
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general order iA its subjec t lategcM-iesi. The strurturtr of the Z schedule also 
became a bell-wether of devTlopmenis to rame because it demonstrated the 
ixmimitment that Hanscm and Martel had to relatively simple collocation 
patterns. The most notable of these was the use of alphabetical oitfcr for the 
sequencing of subjects when a k^ical order was either not apparent or 
would imolve more lime and effect than was available* Their sircHig 
dependence o^ alplubetical order may also have been a result of the 
continuing influence d[ Spi^ord. This a^^xars to be tt^ case especially in 
the sec tion of subjec t bibltc^at^ies where the sequence of topics was not 
simply alphabetical, but alphabetictxiasscti. Other arrangemoit patterns 
regularly used were get^raj^ical and chrcmokigic^il order and the first 
attempts at the use of a general pattern erf cmier within classes that later 
would become known as "Martel's Seven Points."** The decision to pro- 
ceed with this sc Imiute was mack* in January I8!W, and over 4000 volun^ 
were ret iassified actmding to it by March of the same year. 

During I K98 a sc hedule i lasH's E-F ctm-ring materials on the history <rf 
the Americas was also begun. Bui all reclassification work fNTcxreded 
sporadically for the* remainck^r of thai year bnause the small staff had also 
lo c (mtend with an incteasing number of n^lar act]uisiticms. And it was 
suspended altogether with the sudden death of John Russell YcKing in 
January 1899 and the subsequent af^jointment of Herbert Putnam as 
primipal librarian the following April. 



YEARS OF DEQSION. 1899-1901 

With the arrival of Putnam, the search for a resolution of the Library s 
classification needs tcx>k on a different character. Tlw change occurred 
beiau^e Putnam, no mere novice in Hbrartanship as Ycning had been, was 
aware of the role that a classification scheme aciopied by the national 
library might assume. The question uppermost in his mind, therefore, was ^ 
net. as it had Ixvn for Young, whether a new and better scheme was neecJed, 
but, in the words of Edith Scott (Hanson's biographer) "wheth^ the 
Libiary of Congiiess^frauldc€mtiniiethecfe\'ek>(Knentcif itsc)wncb 
tton, oTrJby aciopfing a naikmally accepted scheme, foster standardizaiic^ 
as in c^mbging/*^ This meant restudying the sclmmes already dismissed 
and reviewing the work already begun. In Scent's opinion this especially 
meant the renmsickratim of the l>ewey IJecinM! Classification to see if it 
coMid by adopted. 't^wey's scheme was used by mem than cme humired 
libraries although many of them m^de special adaptations of it. Pumam 
feit that by using such a scheme the ultimate goal of standardization might 
be thieved. 
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Putnam took two yean to make his dedsi<m* He involved himself and his 
staff in further study and extensive consultation regarding the matter. He 
also prepared for the e\^tual cferisicHi by asking fc^ ami receiving the 
funds necessary to hire tl^ ackiitional staff needed fw the reclassif icaticm 
project. The chief difficulty in thetonsideration was the necessity that any 
schen^ SKk>(Hed be diaped to the particular needs of tf^ collections erf the 
Library itself. If the Dewey Oecitml Classification were to be used, many 
changes would be required in it. But Dew^ was unwilling to allow any 
significant changes. He belief that making alterations i¥ould be unfair 
to those libraries alreiKly usii^ his system. Thtis he required that it be 
adopted with only minor changes. Hanscm and Martel both rejected that 
possibility. They argi^ against its adbption in a ccmiprri^nsive report to 
Putnam in October 1900 where they supported tt^ir ctmclusions with the 
opintcms of leading librarians they had interviewed at the Mcmtreal ALA 
conferetue that year.'' 

Putnam eventually bi][Hight the matter lo a head during the spiing of 1901. 
"He directed Martel to resume reclassif icaticm with the tentative E-F scheme 
already begun. In May» however, a final attempt was made to see if another 
scheme couM be used. Ccmsultations were arranged between tl^ Library's 
staff and both Cutter and Dewey. Cutter consented to the Library of 
Congress making any changes necessary in his system. Dewey again adam- 
antly held to his {^vious siar^e and after the visit made an impassioned 
plea to Putnam to accept his system withCHit serious alteration. The real 
possibilities as shown in MarteFs summary rqxM^t were to actopt either the 
Decimal or Expansive systems with modificaticms cff to proceed with a 
system of the Library'sown making. Dewey disalbwed the first possibility, 
arKl the incompleteness of the Expansh^ system renwved the second. 
Therefwe, Putnam gave the order later in 1901 to proceed with the wmk 
already begun and tl^ new Library of Congress Classification was offi- 
cially bom.^ 

Putnam was not overly sanguir^ about the ckcision because it subverted 
his goal of naticmal stancbrdization in library technical matters.^ De^ite 
his disappointment, however* tte ideals that sought were ncH Imt. The 
subsequent ckvelopment of the Library of Congress Classification pro- 
duced one of the most cmn|:miiensi^ dfcms ever attempted at c^ganiung 
library materials on the shelves. Methods were also eventually c^velc^xd to 
keep it current. As a result, a large measure erf the staiKbrdizaticxi that 
Putnam originally sought was accomplished in succeeding (k^ratks. 




CLASSIHCATION DEVELOPMENT, 1901-11: 
GENERAL FEATURES^ 



The years from 1901 to 191 1 omsiituted iht sii^le nrast impcmant period 
in the develojxnent of the Library <rf Congress classification system. 
Hanson ^rved as the <rf the Catalog Divisicm until he resigned to go 
to the libtary of the University erf Chkago la^ in 1910, Qassification 
developmeni was supervised until 1910 by Qiarles Manel, the chief classi- 
fier. Tt^ ai^katioii df the new scheme to imurly 1 million volimdes by the 
end of this period Imntght about several important tkvek^mients. First, by 
1904 the final (mier and general ccmtents of the main classes were estab- 
lished. This mack i^cessary further alterations of Hansoii> original tenta- 
tive disiributicm of classes in 1^ in cmkr to xhk^ sk^fKmOi^ 
collocation of subjects, fitted to the needs of the Library. In two outlines 
from 1901 and 1904 (see fig* 4) oi^ can see son^thii^ of the process d 
change that loc^ place until the Library's mw system had definitely 
assunml its own imique general arrangement ir^lependent erf any existing 
system. 

Second, the notation was changed significantly when, during the devek^ 
ment of scl^ule D for Old World Histcny in 1901, a second letter was 
added to denote subcbsses. Because tl^ same range of integers (1*9999) was 
reiained for each 8oubIe»letter subclass, the noiational hospitality of the 
sc heme was expanded encmnously. The use of double^ letters also made it 
possible to work on several parts ^ the sdiedules simubitaneously. Untter 
the olc^ plan of providing a sii^le letter with a single range integers for 
each main class, the subclasses had to be developed seqt^tially because 
one could not anticipate the number of integers necessary for each." 

Third, the Library secured tl^ servkes of an able team specialists to wcxrk 
on the project. Son^ of these, such as William A. Johnston and 
.Schmidt in history, and James D* Thfmi|Mcm in scieiKe, were classifiers by 
uaining and im-lination. Occasionally, as in the later acklitionc^ Walter F. 
Koenig in langtiages and literature, tl^. Library fcHind om who mnUd 
ultimately engage in ugnificant sdwlarship in classification. Still <Hhers, 
such as Onar C. Son neck in music, brought a knowledge q( the literatimr 
to he arranged although in Sonneck*s case it was t}^ expertise of a music 
di*aler ratt^ than that a clas»f ier. Many <rf the classifiers were \'matile, 
working on whatever needed to be classified rather than confining them- 
selves to narrowly defirmi H^ecialties. Thomas W. Koch, for example, 
educated in philology and Roman legislation, worked principally on t)^ 
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American hmcny scheduks (E-F) at the beginning. And Clarence W. 
Periey educated in engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of TechnoN 
ogy, served as the chief classifier for more than two decades and did 
yeoman*s wwk in preparing the language ami literature scl^ules for the 
press.'* 

Ultimately tN* mtire ^mk wm tied u^tlm^ by Charles Martel. Martel 
supervised the work the team and provided general theoretical guide- 
lines* He also contributed many of the particular shelflisting devices used 
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throughcHit the whole scheme and {^Iped to create many of the individual 
schedules. Except for a %hon period in 1909, he served formally under the 
direction of J.C.M. Hanson as chief classify frwn tint beginning until 
1910 when he became chief of the Periodicals Division. Even there, how- 
ever, he retained the iitlecrf"^cneralsupervisor(tftl^cla$sificaii(m" while 
others directed the work of reclassification. In Octdber 1912 he returned to 
the Catalog Division as its chief and became i^lminisuatively reqxmsible 
for all of the Library's efforts to achieve bibliogn^i^r cixitnil including its 
classification system. Beginning at that tim^ however, his relationship to 
the scheme becamf largely advisory, its general development already set* 



CXAS.SinCAT10N DEVELOPMENT, 1901-11: 
COLLOCATION PATTERNS 

During this f leriod the most impoH-tant element of the new classificaticm to 
be developed beyond the ^neral features just ckscribed was the gemral 
approach to subject coUocaticMi used within the schema. This tvA only 
reflet ted the position that the sc heme canw to have amcmg other general \ 
di'velopments in classificati(Mi, but also stamped the system with a unique-' ' 
tivs% that remains its hallmark. 

LikcQcsKS with Odwr Sctotoes 

The approach to subject coUocaticni in the system had much in ctrnimcm 
with other schemes of the time. It cleaiiy expressed the asssumpt^cm that 
the thorough and painstaking enumeration of particular subjects in a 
classificatory structure was the chief method (rf establishing contrt^ over a 
universe of subjects that seemed to have gone wild with growth and 
complexity. The view that the universe of subjects was undergoing rapid 
growth and beconing ever more complicated was one of the primary 
results of a growing teiKiency to equate subjects with the topical contents 
of books rather than with the kigically cferived elements of die general 
classificaticm of knowkdge. All that was necessary for any topic to be 
considered a legitimate sijb)<-ct was for it to be published As a corollary, 
new books came to be idenuf ied as the source of new subjects. And with 
new btx>ks af^iearing in ever inmeasing numbers, it became impossible to 
escape the conclusion that new subjects were invading the once placid 
universe of knowledge like the advance of an unstoppable army. 

Th«Ht-ibrary's new scMiv, alont^ with other systems erf the same period, 
also expressed the ccmflicting asstunption that regardless of how mtM:h the 
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universe of subjects might have grown, the enumeration and display of 
subjects in a classification system must kept simple. There were several 
related sources this ccMKlusion.Oii^ was the continuing influence erf an 
olckr ami simpler view of the universe of kiwwkdge where subject rela- 
tionships, having been derived from a singular af^xoach to subject subdi- 
vision, were relatively uiKtmiplicated. Classifiers tended to adopt the 
simpler model for new systems tlwy created. Anotlwr source was the 
^pwii% infliKfice of the idea trf user convenience on the shaping of library 
bibliographic tools. User convenience ideally meant that the structure of 
such tools should rdkct the thinking processof the resMkrs who would use 
them. In actual (xactice it meant using simple patterns of wder— for 
example, those based on alphabetical, chronological or geographical 
arrangemeni— primarily because they were thought to be easily under- 
stood by readers. 

A final source was the changing social tcnoT af the times, paniculary that 
element of it that increasingly stressed the need for practical solutions to 
social and organizatimial pitAlems. OassificatitMi woiic at the Library oi 
Ccmgress had been no stranger to [»mtical «)luti<Mis during its earlior 
hisKiry. Under the kadership of J.CM. Hanson, however, the stress on 
practical solutions became mare pronouiKed. Hanson was ultimately 
lespcmsible for the directimi that the ikw classiftcaticm took, even though 
its details were actually tlw tvorii (rfOiarla Martel. And Hanscm was mxe 
than anything else a mMaUe exami^ of the ikw breed ai cnganizatkmal 
technicians coming into library wosk. In method he was eclectic, borrow- 
ing freely from a variety of sources, his diief ctmcem not being the purity of 
the k^ic bdiind a system iMit whetlMr it would sKiiiew an apprv^Mriate 
balance between economy <rf cfSaya^finJh&imillits iniii^iuid effecti^ 
ness for its users. Furthermore, the Lil»ary needed this kiiKl ol an 
apiNoach. Because di the aK>rm<nis anKMim of bcMh retrospective aiHl 
current work to be dme, it was undor {xessure to sKiiieve usable remits 
quickly. In that context, the simple enumeration ami display <A subjects 
%ras an organiaational itecessaty. Simplicity in the entmieratiim and dis* 
play of subjecu expedierftly avoided cla&sificatory structure that, while 
perhaps more phikMophically omect. tirouki have delayed the creation of 
the system, in favor of that which could be easily completed and still claim 
a great deal of practicality and usefuln^ for all concerned. 
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A Umque DrpBrtore 

The subject collocation patterns of the Library's new scheme also repre- 
sented a imiqi^ departure. Previous classifiaitions had arisen from a 
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traditicm thit ccmsictered the universe of knowledge to be a tinified and 
rohe&ive wt^le. This traditicni was canied over into dassificaticm struc- 
ture in the form erf a quest to identify a single fumlanmita! primiple of 
subjea order which, when discovered, would provide a unifwm basis for 
subject colkxaticm in all parts of the scl^n^« In ccmtrast, the Libnry of 
Congress Classification was created by perscms af^xeax to have been 
educated nwre directly in the nKxfem trsniitkm in which the universe of 
subjects, while ideally unified and cohesive, was practically viewed as a 
cxmgkmieranon of mc»re or less discrete fields of knowledge* New areas 
ccmscantly came into existeiK?e and ikvelc^Ted at their awn rates. And 
individual f^lds were cmsidered u> be tt^ {Hoducts of the scholars ami 
stucknis who worked in them. One corollary of this point of view for 
classification develofMnent was that there was no overall principle of 
subjeci m^nizaticm that applied to all fields^ Instead, the subjects ol adi 
field grew and were related to exh other according to principles apprc^ 
riate to the field in which ihey were found Another corollary was that, 
given the growing forcefulness of the idea of user convenience in library 
thought, ilw best collocaticm patiem for any panicular field was that 
which could be ratic»iali2ed as best serving the interests of the specialists 
within it ami other readers who might use it,^ 

A Fui^amental Temfon 

The foregoing features which the Library's new classification scheme had 
in cmnmon with othe^ contemporary ckvek^mient, whra combined with 
the new depanure erf rect^izing the relatively discrete nature of individ- 
vtal fields of knowledge, created a fundamental tension in the scheme*s 
approach to subject mganiiation* On the one hand, strong measures were 
^iaken to provide the scheme with an overall structural untty^'^Tfiesefnea*"" 
sures, present in the form of cwnmon arrangement patterns used through- 
out the system, expressed the idea that the scheme was a singular entity, a 
general classification system that dealt with the entire universe of knowl- 
edge in a cohesive and reladvdy simple kishi<m. On the other hand, 
equally strong measures were taken to {^ovicfe the greatest degree trf 
latitude possible in the enumeraticm and arrangen^t ctf the subjects that 
made up individual fields of knowledge and subject area. These measures 
expressed principally in the individualized adaptation and tailoring of 
ct>mnM>n arrangement patterns to particular scl^u^ and tt^ir parts, 
enstired that the specialimi nature of iikUvidual fields of knowledge and 
their subject organization could be served. The collisicHi of these two types 
of measures fmxiured an approach to subject coi' nation that was thor- 
oughly different than that found in any classification scheme prodiKcd up 
to that tin^* 
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C^mmtm Anmngramit Patterns^ 



CkmuiKHi subjea anangomni paiierm applied ihnn^^imii the cUissifka- 
tion scheme tof^nm^asimplelmtcol^vestnKtunil unity were of two 
kimis:(l)agemnilanrangaiient pattern developed civct the first dec»feoC 
the scheme's development and labeled by Martel in 1911 as his *'seven- 
point'' structure ol tapkal oi^^niiation; and (2) a series <rf practical ar- 
nuig^Mnt devices wed within the context of the general pattern. 

The general arrangement pattern consist of seven categories or dnstm 
of kinds irf materials* Tte first six ccmssstedtrf general 
the subject area, ti^ seventh oi mataials cm ^xcific subdivisions erf tl^ 
topic. By regularly placing the first six categories of matmals before the 
seventh, the classificatkm sci»ne sKk^ited tl^. practice, already well- 
esuiUished among (Hhsr classification work the time, that geimal 
ticatments (rf a to|Hc shcwki always precede treatments <rf a mirrower 
pCMiion of tt^ whole. 

The first six categories of matmals were themselves based on diarsKteris- 
tics related eitlwr to the form in which the nuiter^ls were published or to 
an "aspect** the entire tqpkal area that tl^ i^im trea^*^ The first, 
GenersI fc»in divisions, ir^i^led serial and pniodical materials, collec- 
tions, and %vorks such as dictionaries ^kI encyck^xdias that dealt with 
definitions. This category was go^rally the first to be enim»ated in any 
topical area.. And periodicals and smals woe almost always f^xtd first 
within it. The oti» five categories <rf geimal materials— i^osofAy aikl 
theory; History; Genml works and treatises Law, regulaticms, arMl state 
relatimis; ar^i Study ami teadiing~folk>%ved the general forms divisiims 
materials withcmt any prescribed onfer to timx af^iearame. By applying 
this general arrangemmt pattmi to subject areas ^ all siies— that is, hxmi 
tlK>se that eiKtmipassed entire schedules or even mtiltif^ sdiedules to 
those €d very small ext^t (includii^ especially tl^ individual Mibiopics 
found in the seventh category of still larger subject areas) — a gei^ral 
strtKrture was provided in which the secraxikirkl of c^mmicmarrangm^t 
patterns might be a[^lied 

The second kind of ocmmKm anangement pattern consisted trf a series of 
practical devices. Seme of them could be considered patterns of cc»nnKm 
sense m gemral km»wle4ge; others were arUtrarily ctevised; tmt all were 
fumtoentally sinH>le in tl^ stnKture and ai^katicm. Tl^ most impor- 
tant were alp^uibetkal onfer, chit»Kriogical ordb*, geographical order, 
language or nationality cmfer, and ^»if k sequet^^ for mxks related to 
particular persons and for materials related to particular woik& They were 
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used within the seven*point gemral airan^eimnt pattern as the dcmiinant 
methods of subanrangemmL FimtMrr, wlmie the number roatmals 
gathered uncfer any one erf the seven basic grouf» was laige, the {tactical 
ckvices were cmiinarily intermixed in a variety of creative annd useful 
combinations. 

Neither the practical ctevices nor the seven-point general arrangement 
pattern were af^lied in a rigkl manner. The latter, tot example, did ikh 
. employ complete sets €d standard subcategories for each categiwy in the 
pattern. Nor were time stamiardizsd lists erf countries, time periods, Ian* 
guages, etc. applied in instances where practical devices were used. Instead, 
all common arrangement patterns were applied in a variable or expansive 
way. In some instances, cmly the barest framework <rf a particular pattern 
was evident, while at other tin^, the full pattern was employed. In still 
other instamw, tl^ full pattern might be augmmted with inmmierable 
special subdivisions. The basis for such variable use was not, however, the 
lack of aj^Heciation for standardization with respect to classification struc- 
ture. Instead it was a functicMi of the seccnKl a^sect of the funds nwntal 
tension in the systenv-^the gcKil erf arranging the subjects erf each area of 
knowledge in a imique or taik»-ed manner. 

Adaptation for Partkular Subject Fields 

The goal of arranging the subjects of each field of knowledge in a unique 
tnanner was the rationale behind variations in applying both the general 
arrangement pattern ami the practical devices that were subsidary to it. 
Variations may in turn be viewed in terms of ibe two basic parts of the 
general pattern: the ^^ecial subtopks erf a subject area (i.e., the seventh of 
MartePs seven categtmes) and the general materials erf any particular 
subject area (i^e., the first six erf Martel's seven categcmes). 

The seventh categcH-y of materials in tl^ gei%ral arrangenu^nt pattern was 
that which listed the special subtopics aiKl subdivisions erf a particular 
f subject area. It was ordinarily arranged by whatever cndering logic seemed 

afH^priate to the classifier assigned to that particular area. The classifier 
attempted to arrange this category in each subject area in a manim that 
respmided bcHh to subject field integrity ami to practicality ai^ simplkity 
in enunwaticm. Because of this ai^nos^rh, tl;^ seventh category of mate- 
rials in the general arrai^m»it pattern bcnre a wide variety erf iikUvidual- 
iwd collocation pattmis thnm^iout the mtirt system. Some cmlering 
levies that were standard amc»ig olber classification systems %irere occa- 
sionally used. Fw example* in areas sudi as biok^ and zooksgy, the older 
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fedlawed tbtxi iurrent taxcMionuc Mructuir as it did in cMl^cla^ficauon 
systems. In the areas ci hisic»y ami pc^itical sdeiKe €d individual coun- 
iras* tt^ anrangement d tl^ seventh category in the pattern wasgec^ra- 
f^kal as it tyiwsUy was in <Kher sdmnes. In most sub^ aieas, however, 
arrangement aj^^ears to have bem based* at l^st in part, on tremls evident 
in the way experts viewed tli^ own disciplines. 

In only two respects dots theK appear to have been some overall ccmtrol 
over enumeration in this pan of tt^ gmeial arrangement pattern. The first 
consisted ctf a repeiiticMi ol the seven-point general anai^enmt pattern to 
subarrange matenak related to particular subclasses listed within the 
seventh categc^. When tlw aoKHmt <rf materials in a parturular subclass 
listed within the seventh mwso^ was large* that subclass was itsdf subar* 
ranged according to the general pattern— gmeral wmlcs enun^rated as 
categories one through six coming first and specific subdivisions of the 
subclass foUovdng. The seccmd form erf control over enumeration in the 
sevmih part of the general arrangen^t pattern was tl^ regular use of 
practical arrangement devices as a vray to subanange'Subjects* especially at 
mew specific levels of tlie scl^me. In other words* where mher logics might 
{Hovide an overall onkr to t)^ seventh cat^pory lor a very broad object. 
!^iecif ic and detailed subclasses evmtually required the tne of the f^actical 
devices. 

Individualiiatitm of sub^ colkxaticm within partkular fidds was also 
achieved by imx^rporating variations in the first six categories of Martel's 
seven*point pattern ai^ in the use of the (His^rtkal arrangement devices, 
Two tutors controlled these kinds €d variaticms. The first was the relative 
sire €d the subject field in terms of the anK>unt (A general materials to be 
classifkd. In subject areas si^rh as Education (L) and Political sdemre (J) 
which had many general matoriak* the first six caKgories were spread over 
several c&>uble*leiter subclasses and woe enumerated in great detail. In 
Mibject areas with fewer general materials* the first categnrtes were numer- 
ated in a more sketchy manner. In subject areas with almost no geivral 
ma^rialSt tl^ first six categcmes were idtm allowed to coalesce into the 
single subcategory "gemral works** ^diich Mood any item that would 
oidinarkly ha%e Uen iiKliMied in the first six cat^orks. 

Hie same expansive or coatesdng approiKJi to enunMnticm was used with 
the {tactical devices* For exanq>le* whm only the barest striscture of 
historical chnniological periods was needed* classifiers used a minimal 
number of historical subcategories* When* however* the number of mate- 
rials was larger* the pattmi was regularly expanded by iiKWporating 
arrays of nn^re ^)edf ic time periods. The most important omsideration in 
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the process was determining what was meded for the materials at hand. 
The same reasonir^ dictated why geogra{Akal subdivisicHi patterns var- 
ied so greatly throu^iuut the sclmne..A classifier simply did not need to 
enumerate ali the countries ctf tl^ world nor was there need to enumerate 
them in the same way if tl^ were unnecessary Im the tc^c at hand. As 
mcHe materials were smiuired which necesi^iiated greata- ttetail in subdivt- 
uon, the expansive nature of these various patterns would allow new 
subdivisicms to be inserted at their af^nqxiate places. 

The sectmd factor ccmtrolling the variable enumeraticm of general mate- 
rials categories and pnctical devices was the peculiar needs of the subject 
area itself. For example, cmly a relatively limited number trf subject areas— 
notably, those in the Social sciences (H-L) and in Medicine, Agriculture 
and technolc^ies <RtS,T) hsd gei^ral materials on tt^ a^xa **Law, regu* 
lations and state relations/* the fifth category in Martel's sevm-point 
pattern. Where not needed^ it was not listed. In contrast, the fifth category 
was so important to topics st^ii as Education (L) and Forestry (SD), that 
one will not only find it enumerated in great detail, tnit also removed from 
the general materials secticm altogether and placed with the specific subdi- 
visions (i.e.. the seventh category in the seven-| c^nt pattern) of the respec* 
live subject areas. In many other places, the terminolc^ tised to indicate 
general categories erf materials m specific elements erf those groups was 
changed to reflect the special slant of the tc^cal area itself. This is evident, 
for example, in the additim of works on **Forest conditions" to the hisi«y 
category of Forestry (SD) and of works on voyages and expeditions to the 
Get^ral lam divisions erf Geolc^ iQ^h 

The most obvious effect of adapting or tailoring the common arrangement 
patterns erf the system to the subject coUocaticm needs of particular fields of 
knowledge was to make the system appear tmsystmiatic atid even disor- 
fkrly when viewed in the form erf its printed sct^ule texts. In that lonn 
one found few of the marks <rf symmetry commcm to other notable scl^mes 
of the time — such devices, for example, as Dewey's standard subdivisicms 
or Cutter's standard list erf countries, beHh erf which functiemed as erfiviexis 
system^wide arrangenwnt patterns. The Library's new schenfie had no 
similar system* wide devices because its emphasis on adapution to particu- 
lar fields erf knowledge made standardi^d system-wiekeievtces erf that kind 
inappropriate. 

This seeming lack erf overall 5> sterna tic e^rder was further exacerbated by 
the fac t that tt^ seven categcx-ies erf irmterials that comf^ised the general 
arrangement pattern— the key to thesd^me's internal structure — were not 
always labeled as such in the schedule text. In fact, their iekntity as clusters 
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of matmals was never adequately exfi^ned to classifiers. This lack of 
explanaticm is impmiaiti because MarteFs lisi cf ca^Hion labels for ihe 
categmies, if interpreted literally as imiicative q( only what the labels 
themselves iman. would suggest that there was little m no general arrange* 
n^t pattern at all in the scheme; thai, at best, the schen^ began with a 
basic tHit limited number of icfeniified types of materials and then sand- 
wiched others between them withmit explaining why they were subject to 
notable variations. Finally, not e\en the f»actical arrangement devices 
which were employed throughout the scheme and which were the most 
visible attempts at the use of standard i»ttems of arrangement, helped to 
alleviate the sense of disorder thai a classifier enccnintered. The reason for 
this was that the (practical devices were not wily used in widely varying 
ways but were son^times so intermixed as to make them unrecognizable. 
Even more important, the prs^tical devices were actually subsidiary to the 
genera! pattern arrangement. Because that pattern was n<H obviously 
marked, the practical devices were themselves severed from any basic 
pattern of order* 

Despite the appearance of disorckr in the Library's scheme, it r^in'.^ a 
high degree oS structural integrity* It also had a comider^ble amount of 
redundancy and symmetry in its use of arrangement patterns. Bui the 
redundancy and symn^try of the Library's scheme were not found as 
system-wide patterns. Instead, tb?y were limited to sections of the scheme 
such as single schedules or to groups of schedules that af^noximated 
specialized areas of knowledge. One will find, for sample, that ^h^ ar- 
rangement of the materiats 11?laiedToth^ particular countries 
(D-E-F) forms a ckfinable f^ttem ttmt varies for the most part only in the 
lime periodsTTqTriTed for rach country and in the amount of detail neces- 
sary at very specific levels. The same may be said of the political science 
materials of particular countries (J) and of the materials related to particu- 
lar i^ilosof^im (B) and particular educational instituticms (L). The two 
latter examples are important because they illustrate the pfacticr of captur- 
ing a repetitious collocation pattmi applicable to a section oi the scheme 
in the form of a set of auxiliary tables* The tables represented a single 
pattern enumerated in differing d^rees erf fullness that were then to be 
applied throughout the section, ^^hcy were limited in application to the 
pc^tion cd the scheme for which they were ckvised, towever, rather than 
being applicable thrcmgluHit the entire system. 



Summary 

Collocation patterns employed in the foregoing manner represented a 
striking extension of the ta^ of classification. Other schemes, having 
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begun with a irnxfe! in whith ihe universe <rf kmiwledge wasconceptual- 
iml as a unitary and orfi^ve struaure, made the cx>nocaii«i patterns of 
partic ular subject areas subservient to that idea* In {xactice this meant that 
the enumeration of individual subject areas was made to fit the standard* 
imi arrangement pattmis that (reserved the symmetry ad the entire 
scl^me, regardless of whether that met tl^ coUocaticm needs id each such 
area. In contrast* the new scheme of the Library erf Congress, while tacitly 
rrrognizing the iikal of a unitary tmiverse ol subjeos, assigned an evtn 
greater importance to recognizit^ the uniqi^ character erf particular fields 
of kiK>wledge. Furtherm<»^t instesul of enumerating the subjects of partic- 
ular areas to fit standardized collocation patterns that preserved the model 
of a unitary and symmetrical schen^, dassifiers at the Library adapted 
standardized coUocaticm patterns to serve what was ccmsidered to be the 
special needs of the (articular areas of knowledge. By approaching the 
subjec t access task this way, classifiers at the Lilnary wane able to grapple 
more readily with one of the most significant changes to overtake subject 
access wc^k during that period— *the rise erf specializations in the world erf 
scholarship. 

The practical work of encapsulating this change in how fields erf knowl* 
edge were viewed in a classification serheme represenied little more, erf 
course, than a first step in a new direction in subject classificatiem wcu-k. 
Me^ important* the resulting scheme incorpcnated serious weaknesses 
that wouW only become apparent in future decaeks. The idea erf ^lecial 
areas of knowledge, which was emly at an early stage erf develojHnent when 
the Libiary^s iScheme^rlieing-cTeated, wotiidHbiter berome so eximded 
(hat what Hanson and Martel consiekted an adequate breakdown erf the 
entire universe erf knowledge in terms erf special fields wouki iater he- 
considered as rigid and unacreiMable to change as earlier schemes must 
have seenwd to HanscHi and MarteL In the same way, the willingness erf the 
architects erf the Library's scl^me to appeal to the idea erf us^cemvenience 
as a rationalization fe^ particular collocation decisions %vould later be 
extemied in a way tK>t enviskmed in the beginning, eventually beexmiingas 
much a *waknes5 to the growth erf the scheme as it had once been a strength. 
Finally, the lack erf a plain methexl erf maridng the scheme's intmial 
structure would eventually lead to disregard for that structure in favor erf 
increasing numbers of ekcisiems abenit subject ccrfloe»ticm that were with* 
out any systematic teisis. Hanson and Manel would have h^ little aware- 
ness erf such future developments, however. Fe^ timn, the colkxaticm 
pattmis they ekvised must have seemed a Angular tritmijrfi. 
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PROGRESS ON THE CLASSIHCATION: 1901*! 1 

Actual {Ht3gres& cm ihe clas&if kaikm during iu first decacfe can be viewed in 
terms three interrelated activities: (1 ) ti^ develc^mient of tentative sche- 
dules; (2) the reclassificaucm of the existing collecticms ami the classifica- 
tion of new works under the provisions of the tentative schedules; and (3) 
tl^ preparation erf the schedules io^ publicaticm. 

Tentative SchcdnWs 

The process began with the ckvelc^xment at tentative sdiedules. The 
arrangement of the books of each subject area in the general «der erf the 
olckr Jef fersonian system provided a starting point for the consiiieratimi of 
the new arrangement* Bibliographies, treatises and comprrfiemive histo- 
ries related to the subject area; catalt^ trf existing collectioiis; the sdie- 
dules of other general classification schemes; and, occasionally, the views 
of specialists outside the Library were also available lot cktermining the 
scope aitd topkal seqt^nce trf any particular subject area. Inackliticm, the 
sheer physical ^ivity of sorting books into groups may well have jrfayed 
an impt^rtant role in the i»xes$. This is Miggested by the fact that a 
significant nimiber of the categories in Manel's basic seven-point arrange- 
ment pattern are precisely tlK>se categories which woukl be inost obvious 
in the physical handling and vistutl examination of books— the physical 
publicatmn fcmnat of items or siKrh ai^^ects erf bocrft to|rfcs as their history, 
philosc^hy , study and teaching, each of which is cmimcmly represented 
by (HtHninent title keywwds« Eventually ^ these various sources erf informa- 
tion led to an initial, thcHi^ tentative, arnmgement and nc^titm which 
was then set forth in the form <rf a working draft. 

Reclaisifkaiioo mod rhtrififafion 

After a tentative arrangement was established, the seccmd activity <rf the 
process began— tl^ i^rtual classification of the boc^ at hand* Classif ica- 
tion involved assigning ap{m>pfiate class symbols to each work aiKi shelf 
listing the individual voluims within tl^ classes. It started with the reclas- 
sification of the cMm works in ti^ccrflecticm. But as the numbmcrfokier 
books to be reclassified diminished, imreasing numbers of current acquisi- 
tions could tl^n also be classified until, eventually, almost nothing 
remained except current {Hircha^. 

The secoml activity, particularly the reclassification of the okfcr colkction, 
also served as a test of tl^ toitative arrangen^ts because it enabled the 
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clas&ifim lo icfentify places where changes were meded. The proc^ of 
classification was clearly experimenial and laigely inductive in this 
respect, Manel later emp^sized thb whm he described the i^vised sdied- 
ules that were cferimi frcmi the process as "the results erf the expmem^ 
gained both in the first application of the schedules in reclassif ication and 
in later continued use in classifying new books/*** He went on to note, 
however, that the classifkrs wereaaiMiUy guided by a very praciical consid* 
eraticHi. The details erf arrangen^nt were to be based on the bocdts 
themselves— i.e., on characteristics actually and obviously in the books 
that would produce ap^mipriate and useful classification categories^ 
rather than cm some kiral or theorciical struauring erf a panicular subject 
area. Manel wrote: 

A certain ideal was kept in view but it was a practical one. Theambttkm 
was lo make the best erf an unrivaled opponunity and to |mjdui^ a 
classification in which itw theory and histcry erf the subjects as trpre- 
smted in a great collmicm erf bodks shouki constitute iht priiKipal basin 
for the cmstmtion <rf tl^ scheme, ccmit^red and combiiKd of coune 
with their prneniation as derived from other classifications and treatises. 
It wa8> rerognized beforehand and confirmed over and over again in the 
txHMne of the undertaking that no amount of preliminary study, consul- 
tation and taking pains in the preimation of the fmm&ionat draft couki 
produce other than a largely tl^orrttcat scheme, more or kss ackquate 
and unsatirfsKtory until modified in af^ication. A clearer and wiifcr 
yien of many a problem proviucmally disposed of would of ^ present 
itielf as cbus after class was consdenttot»ly worked over, discovmng 
new aspects and relatkMfrs of certain Hjfajerts or the same relatiims in a 
different light and making it desirable ar^i sometimrs necessary to revise 
an earlier ckciskm and ack^ a bet^ so]uti<Hi.^ 

Making the books themselves ite {^actual focus erf the classification 
process had the positive effect of closely tailoring the resulting scheme to 
the specific needs of the book collections at hand* But it also h^ the 
negative effec t erf limiting tl^ scope of the scheme by not t^uirir^ the 
elaboration of subjec t areas or the specification of topics if they were not 
needed. To the extent that tlw collection itself was skewed in its propor- 
tions, so also did the scheme beix>n^ skewed rather than balanced and 
symmetrical in its overall structure. 

Focusing primarily on the books themselves also affected the tieaunent of 
large numbers erf bodes that represented ccrnibinaticm topics. Combination 
topics were those that brought together ckisely allkd subjects from differ- 
ent general classes. Martel fouTKi such ctxnbinations to be particularly 
troublescHi^ because they mmle it necessary to decick* urnier which trf the 
omibined subjects a book shcHild be placed* Unlike caulc^ which could 
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t^fKnent pankular books in imire than <me frface or at least to rrfer 
from cMie part erf a cxmlnnaticm u^hc to another, shelf classification had to 
choose between the tc^ks because books coukl ran be frfiysicaily present in 
^ mew than cmej^ace. But dwosii^bemeen the tellies ai^jrai^ 

indercut the a^nmonly understood goal of classification to gather 
ti^etto^ all the bocdts that treated tl^ 5anw subject because regardless <rf 
which subject in a cmnbinalion was chosen for the gathering point, 
scattering would occur from the standpoint of the other topic. 

Mattel noted that the scattering of some subject combinations wa« inevita* 
ble* He appears to haw Yiad in mimi such w<m1cs as thosv* (Hi the history, or 
the study and teaching of, say, chemistry and insuiance. which <mlinarily 
would be entered as aspects in the chemistry and insurance sections rather 
than being gathered together uncfer history and edticaticm. In his thinking, 
scattering of this kind was Justified becattse "different f^ses cd the same 
object may be erf pHnmry interest in different classes, and ihe formula 'one 
subject one class' does or should not apply in such cases/*** 

Of course, considering History, and Study and teaching as aspects of other 
subjecu and not fmmarily as subjects to be gathered tq^ther in their own 
right ¥ms an established convention by tl^ turn of the century. Within the 
enumerative classification movement of which the Library of Congress 
Classification was a pan, however, it was rapidly being discovered that not 
only did countless other such combinations exist but that they were "con- 
tinually formed in new variety/* And for each new ccunbination dis- 
covered, a decision had to be nude as to which was to be considered the 
primary subject ami which il^ aspect that shmild be scattered. In the 
development of the Library's scheme, making such decisions became pan 
of the general inductive and experimental process. Furthenrwre. the final 
choices especially depended <m the kiruls of works involved— wf^ther, for 
example, they were sc^tific treatises in which the disciplinary cmenia- 
tion of the aspect topic was clear, or popular wcn^ks in which the orienta- 
tion was blurred, Manel's description of the process is instructive not only 
because it pwtrays how strcmg the tenciem-y was to try to find gathering 
poinu for various tc^cs but because of the enviously pragmatic rather 
than systematic fmcedure involved. 

Then- i& for example the literature of Town and city planning** belong- 
tng to Engineering, Architecture, EcwKsnks. Sociology. Political 
sconce and History. These classes are repiescnted by sckfntsfic trratises 
as a rule typical and welt cfefined in scope. But there are numbers of 
popular works (A mixed character muling to obliterate the distim^ton 
bet%veen the groups clarified in different places. After a tin^ the general 
(mixed) literature of such subjects may take a more w less decided turn 
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toward one anoJ^ special classes which may ihen bf fixed 
upm as ihe gmeml m main P^fc, am! it may become advisable to 
abaikkm «mie of the i^ieciat classitWatimis t urtiifig ihem into refefemes. 
and (»rf erring but one {dare for ihe bocAs ^ ib^ sl^.^ 

One suikitig result the fmegmi^ imcedure was to pb^e certain ti^^ 
in locations that were illogical when compared to what a systematic 
approach mig^t have dktated. AncHlmr result was to grraity extend the 
process of creating i^w schedules by |m tting thejinal acxeptance any 
particular schedufe until the iKed abattd lo iQper^cmiie new stidifect plmce- 
n^t ctecisuins %hat arose as ottor su^ct^eas were arranged Extendii^ 
the process of creating finalisedjch^iules was unavailable because limits 
in the size of the Library^j.€lissificaiian &taf f and the (Mess of other duties 
made it neressary tajk^^H^ dif femnt pans <rf the new schen^ in a seqiten- 
tial manner ra«hCT than all at the same time. That seqimrKe, pwtrayed in 
figureVl^erally folbwed the cmten Histcny, ScieiK:e and Technology, 
science, and, finally. Fine arts, ami Language and Literature. 
Seqi^tial reclassificaticm n^nt that the way cme subject area impinged 
CHI another might ikm even be known until weeks, mcmths or even years had 
passed. Accordingly, decisioas regarding the placement of books on com- 
bination subjects wouki then have to be corrected at those later dates when 
conflicts became apparent at when a final gathering point became clear. 
Some indicaticm of the amount of that kiiKl ol change is reflected in the 
number of **transfefs*' recorded (hiring the first decade (see fig. 6), 
Transfers indicated the nravenmit of vcriiunes from mie i^ace lo anothn 
after reclassification had been in progress. During the years 1903-10, when 
reclassification accounted an average of about 68,000 volumes annually 
(an annual average of 46% erf a 11 classification work)* transfers amounted to 
an annual average of more than 7000 volimiesor almost 5% of all classifica- 
tion wc»^k ami marly 11% oi all reclassification work (see fig. 6). 



Publkatkm 

The third and final interrelated step in the creation of the new scheme was 
the publicatitm of the individual schedufes. PuMkatimi wasan iroponant 
step because it represented the compkticm of a schedule«^i.e., the point at 
which the number of changes in a schedule fell to a low enough point k>r 
the classifiers to accept it as a final m i^arly final version* For the four 
schedules issued by 1905 (E-F, Z, M, ami Q—see figs. 5, 7) this appears K> 
have been a natural process, because there does ncH appear lo have been any 
other pressure for publi^ing them. The puUkatitm of still other sched- 
ules occurred^ however, not because they h^ reached a staK <rf comfdete 
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ri8-&. InmalUbnvy<rfC(»gres»CbMificatioRSciieduk 
Begianings and PuUkatkm Dues, 18^1911 

sKx^Mancel^Nt^cIassifien, iMit lailm because Herbert Putnam, the 
lilnarian oC C«^ib»»>&nM ^ it ema edtoit u> have them issiKd. 

As noted earlier here, Puuiam *ras not c^ginally sanguine about the 
library's devf lopment of its own sdmne. He was also more than aware of 
the uniqueneto iA his Libsary's didf system. In later omurasting that 
uniqueness with the Library's card catalog. Ite stated: 

In contrast i^th itwcsvdaMalog of the Ubrary which owti« to the afeoC 
the imnied canb is a matter of genend concvm to Kbiarin, tlwiJaMifica* 
tion of ow collection was asstMMd ID beof ooRcero sc^ mounrives' 
that n. to the eCf»eiK atbninistnitiaQ of the Uhmy «rithin it^f . Upon 
this aisumptkm the schente adopted hn been devised with teCerrnce ( ^ 
tothec<MB»cteraodp«obrirfe d e wlop iwt M ofourown«rffectiQns,(2)to 
its openoion by our own staff, (S) 10 the dander Md bilUtt of cMff own 
traders, and (4) to the tra^eis in vogue here, a dn»ii^shii« iesuure of 
which is the hccdom of access to the shelves granted lo Krtot» 
investigaton. 
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Fig. 6. LC Qa&sifkatian Productioo, 1 90S- 1910 (Volumes, n thcmsaiKls) 



With these romickratkxis the resultant scheiw. while organic in the 
seme that certain fumlanmiials were the basis di each schedule, h 
unsymmeirkal, siik^ eiK*h sch^ute was devised with refereiKe to its own 
utilities (as applied u>lhat particular gnmp erf material) rather than with 
rrference to its proportionate part in an integral whole.^ 

Becatue of t)^ uniqt^iesi oC theschone. mritber Putnam nor tl^ Litouy's 
staff consitfered si likely that other lilmuies wmikl Hnd it of more than 
passing interest* They were mrprised, thoefore* that ficm an early daiea 
stream of inquiries were received regarding it. Some librarians simply 
iifrnteil to be ai^ to iise it as a reieience looi in order to 
Library of Congress dealt with panktilar subjects. For oihm» the scheme 
was useful fw exf^nii^ the n(»uittis of the new dasriftcatk^i numben 
that began a|^)»ring cm the printed catakig cards made available by tl^ 
Lilmry. Hnally, there were litoaries tint evim by the end ot the dnade had 
dedtfed to miasA the tys^m ior thdr own me. for the latter, ftndti^ 
infonmiticm about the paitkular sctehiles was im^imtant Tl^ (mly way 
the LilMary coidd n^ sittii reqtKsts was cisinbenm 
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Fig. 7. Library of Cof^resf Cbstification Scheduk Pwductign, 1901-1990 



typescript drafu of iiuiii^ual KiieAiks to other lilmvi» with tfacprovi- 
si(Mi that they couM copy them. In 1910. in order to rae^ the ixed. Putnam 
ordered the wmaining gchfduku printed regardless of the state they were 
in. 
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Hanson and Martel were not mthiuiastic about the dedsicm because it 
forced the acceptance oC schec* > ies that in their q^nicm still neected signif i- 
cant improvement thimigh experinientaticm. Mastel later couctwd this 
concern In terms of degrees of perfection that might t^ve been otnained: 

It may be admitted that with all the tSUsm spent in improving the 
schemes in the light of ftmher experi^^e an approinrh (o ilw kfeal in 
mind has been realisd if at all only in a sligfit ami imperfect cfegree. On 
Uie other hand that cfegree m^t have been shamed materially if 
fxinttng could have been postponed until all tl^ schedules were com- 
peted. Many mnissicms, imperfectitms and incomisteiKies mi^t have 
been eliminated if there had been mme tin^«.«« Whett^ the principkr 
adopted atid the manner and extent of its af^icaticm were in the line of 
prepress remains perhaps for the future to cfemon^rate.^ 

The reasm the fmxess oi bringing the sdiedules to a better state took so 
long was the need lo^ the classifiers to diven their energies to other neeckd 
activities, not the least of whkh was classifying the increasing numbers erf 
current acquisitions. From 1904 to 19(W these ranged from about 68,000 to 
nearly 75,00Q volumes a year (see fig 6). New acquisititms of that magni- 
tude represented i^rly oi^half of all items classified and a significant 
increase over earlier years. The chkf difficulty in ckaling with new acquisi- 
tions wa^ that wtore the new sdieme was imf inished* new materials had lo 
be classified in the olcfer scheme that was being supplanted This consti- 
tuted a double effort because publicaticms placed in the olckr scheme 
would later have u> be reclasstfkd into the new one. The number of 
volumes that had to be handled in this manner may be seen in the yearly 
totals for "r^w accesskms in old classificaticm'* (see fig. 6). 

Despite these difficulties, a concerted effort jMxxiuced twelve mrw schedules 
and cHie in a second edition dunng the years 1910 and 191 1 (see figs. 5 and 
7), Premattire {Hiblishing Mi two of the scl^ules imomplete (G lacked 
subclasses GR-GT and provisions f<^ maps and atlases; H lacked subclass 
HT); and another (A) was sufficiently provision^! in nature that a revised 
edition had to be issued shortly thereafter. Still, even Martel, impressed by 
the impress being macfet {^edkted in mid-1911 that all the remaining 
schedules woukl be completed within a year.^ As it tiuived out, that goal 
took several mcH^e decades. 



CLASSinCATION DEVELOPMENT: 1912-SO 

The years from 1912 to 19S0 cmistituted the seccmd era in the growth erf the 
new classification system of the Library. This period was maiiced by three 
important characteristics that affected the scheme: (I) the decline and 
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9kmcknim in reclasstfkatkm producdcm, (2) diangii^ general conditions 
wiihin the Library, ami (S) imrrased difficulty in reclassificaticm itself. 



Tl^ m€»c obvicKis cfay^ieristk erf tt^ sccctkI era is tiat the reclassification 
erf the ohier collection ctoclined and sknmL This f»cux is reflected in 
reclassificaticHi imidiKtson ttitals Ux the period (see fig, 8). For the years 
1911 and 1912, tlw number of vcrfunm rechmified annually dnpped by 
almost oi^half to an average of 96,000 volumes a year<*-^S2,000 volumes 
less than tl^annml average of the previous e^t years. Thereafter, totals 
fell at a steady rate* The annual average for 1913-15 was just over 19,000 
volumes; for 1916*21, just vmdef 14,000 volun^ and for 1922-29jusi imder 
5000 voiun^. After the latto: da^, reclassificaticm totals became 
negligible. 



The fiecline in those totals was ncK unusual because any reclassificaticm 
project is expected to eventually wind down. Here, Innvever, the dbdine 
also re{Hesented a nocabfe stowdown. An enimattd 670,000 vcrfumes l»d 
been reclassified between 1898 and 1911, and of that total about 620X100 
vcrfumes %irere com|rfeted durii^ the tai*i^ar period from 1902 to 191 
But, it tcx>k another ten years (1912-21) to acU cmly anotJter 174,000 
volumes to the original total* And bom 199& to 1929, jim before recbmifi- 
caticm tc^ls becan^ insignificant, Iwely 95,000 viditioinil volimies were 
completed In cnher wotds, 17 sulditiofMil years were required to atki 
ai^fmiximately c»^third i^in as many volumes as had been reclassified 
during the first deoKle <rf the twentieth century. 

The get^ral slowtknvn partkulaiiy affected the reclassificaticm <rf two 
fNrincipal secticms reraainii^ in the project: Languages ai^ literature, ami 
Religicm.^ The first of these arras (schedule letter P) was begun in 1906 
with the reclassificaticm erf ficticm m &iglidi (PZ). Geimal literary studies 
ami English and American literature (PN, PR, PS), particularly the latter 
whkh Martel consicfered, "the most impottant from the stam^pcmit erf the 
reference service aiKi the ^rvke erf the printed catak^ue cards,**" were 
begun in 1909, competed early in 1912, ami ^rcnmted for an estimated 
25,0(M) to 30,000 voIuims. Reclassificatkm erf these secticms also did away 
with the largest sin^ remaining group erf current acquisiticms regularly 
added to the old classtficaticm. &it theremaiider erf the P secticm wasncN 
ccmipleted imtil 1921 . Reclassif katkm erf works on Religkm was tKX begun 
until 191 7* It took twelve years ( 1917-29) to ccmvert scmie 81 ,000 vdim^ to 
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Total 
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Fig. 8. LC Qawifiowifw Production, 191I-19S9 (Vohuncs in thoinuidi) 



the new scheme and that dkl not wxount for ail (rf lint class. Other Kctk^ 
of lesser extmt sikJi as tlK lemaining sectiom vi scbedutes C, G and H also 
took extoided periods of time to complete. 
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Changing L&»ry Condiiwm 

The ctecHiw and slowdown erf irclasftificaticm were ulumntely related lo 
changing ^neral ccH^dcms in the Library* P^rscmnd dianges and losses 
were notable durii^ entire period lairing the war yous (1917-18) 
significant numbers erf i3k entire library staft left Cor war service ami from 
1919 to 1924 low salaries caused a high turnover rate pankularly anrang 
lower level persmr^l. In Iffil alone, 15 of 19 classification division 
employees ( mostly sl^lflisters, He* ) transferred out of ti^ secticm or, as was 
nune often the case, left the Library altc^^te* fw positicmselsewlme that 
were estima^ to pay salaries from 20% to 100% hig|m. Federal reclassif ica* 
tion of litoary posiikms in 1925 served to stabtlixe the staff aiKl enable the 
Library to obtain a better jprnk of perscmi^* But staffing amcmg depart* 
ments continued to be uneven. For example, increases in the staff of the 
Cataloging Division* n»de to iMxcmimMiate a signifkant rise in new 
acqumticms, were ntM matched by staff incrrases in the Qas&ifkation 
Divisicm. In ixder for tte latter to keep up with tl^ wwk erf theCatak^ng 
Division cm t^w jKcesskms* reclassification woric was all but disccmtiniml 
beginning in 1929.^ 

Increases in new accessicms, trfuHhkh the signifkant rise in the mid-1920s 
was only or^ example, Eonrted another important general omdition that 
affected tl^ reclassification ptcject* Ths cjasstfkaticm d new accessicms 
during the period from 1903 to 1910 had averaged 71,000 volimies aimu* 
ally, althoi^h for Bomt of those years mne than cme-half of the new 
accessitms h^ to be (riiKred temporarily in the old classificaticm sdheme* 
From 1911 to 1917 tte yearly average jumped lo nrarly 79,000 vcrfumes, by 
then mon than90% bdr^id^xd in thenewsctKnM(seefig. 8). After t%ra 
low years (1918-19) at 58,000 volimm annually, the yearly average again 
rose. In 1926 it jimiped to well over 80,000 volumes, ar^ in 1929 it temped 
90,000 volumes* The expansHHi <rf ti^ adkctk>n wasan unportantexpies- 
ston of the Library's fundamental fwrpose* But dramatic increases in fiew 
accessiwiSt wl^ comlnned with the pmramd difficulties alr^y noted, 
could cmly have 1^ dire results. For example, mithar the Catakiging 
Division tu^ the Classification Divisiim ccMild process all of tli^ new 
accesskms. As a result, a »g^kant backlc^ of imcatalpged and unclassi- 
fied new accesskms began to accumulate by the end ttf this perkxi 

Reclassification ami %vork €M the new scheme were affected evoi mwe 
directly. Fm exampitf the reclanif icatkm of rriigicH» matmals cstme to a 
virtual stantktill durii^ the Uist half ttf 1921 and its shelflisting lagged 
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seriously brtiind during other years* The \9Stl situaikm pioinfMed 
Clarence W. Perley, the division chief, to express some of the frustration 
invidved: 

Should this cwdition not imfKovtf in the arniing year umw change of 
polky inrcmld leem to be indica^. The WM-k of recbs&ificatson should 
not, m cHjr opiniont be halted f<x the sake of (Hitting cm the shelf 
miscelhuwous material of infieiior quality «^ 

The situation did not improve substantially so that eight years later Perley 
could repon little more than tt^ san^ situatitm: 

With the recent substantial increase in our catalog division which our 
classificaticMi diviskm has ikm shared but has been cMtged to folkm* 
with unequal steps, we have been hard pressed to keep up with t}^ daily 
routine of clawfkation with litttec^ no time tof impiovinffouf schemes, 
exiTpt as new subdivistom were actually fcrn^ed upcm u^ 

Personnel changes and significant increases in new accessions directly 
affected the reclassificatitm pro^a and work on the new scheme. An 
indirect factor that affected both matters was the expanskm of the Library's 
ov Tall {mi^iam to incliKie cHl^r ^tivities and [mgrams. One of ti^ most 
im[ ^Tum of these %^s the creatitm of the Legislative Reference Bureau in 
1914, ArwtlKT was the Library's involvement by the late 1320s in cultural 
programs. And still another was the Library's ^x)uisitkm of foundation 
grants for special bibliographical projects* None of these programs catised 
any new policy to be formulated with respect to reclassification and the 
new scheme. But ihey did stand as reminders that there was more to the 
Library than simpfy the technk^al OTganization of its collection. And to the 
extent that such programs captured ever larger proportions of the Library's 
administrative suppwtt interest and t^xrating funds* the reclassification 
project, ami with it tt^ finishing of the classificaticmschen^, was boiuid to 
suffer.^ 

Inoeasiiig IKflkulty in Rcrlawrifinifinr 

A third majc^ characteristic of the period frcan 1912 to 1930 that affected the 
develc^xnent of the new classification scheme was the growing difficulty of 
the reclassificatitHi process itself. During the first decacde or so, reclassifi 
cation often dtali with large blocks of materials that were transferred to the 
new schemes in a relatively direct way. These kinds of materials were 
ctxnparatiwly easy to reclassify and acrcmnted for much of the early 
sKttKnplishments of the project. This situaticm was particularly the case 
with large groups of materials on related subjects siKrh as those in smrc <^ 
the science, and with laige collecticHis erf similar fcmns erf materials stich as 
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the serial ckxuments erf subclass J in Political Science. They might well 
have neeckd rearrangement within the blcick, but at least they constituted 
col^ve groups ami could be reclassified en masse. 



As the subject areas with these relaied kinds erf matarials were amiideted^ 
those that remaimd were the more difficult items to classify consisting of 
^xcialized wmks that woe drawn from various places in thec^ii^'schen^. 
These materials dten required the creation erf eittor new classes or class 
arrangements that were tmique. They rq»nesented ''volume for volume a 
mudi greater expenditure <rf work ami time/*^ 

One exampte of this kind of material consisted of works on Folkkne and 
Manners, and customs, both closely related but difficult to classify. Both 
were bypassed in the original reclassificatkm process ami neither were 
apparently finished until 1914 * Another example ctmsisted of works on 
Aimrican political histmy, tl^ slavery issue, and Negroes in the United 
States. Tl^ m?j(Nrity trf these wtnks had bem wkiely scattered in the old 
Jeffersonian scheme, especially in chapter 16 (Ethks) and in the several 
parts of chapter 25 (Politics). Reclassifying them was difficult because 
those vith essentially different disciplinary orkntaticms needed to be 
separated. It was also difficult because of the pcrficy in the new scheme of 
placing subjects with local historkal emphases xmder the local place 
throu^KHit the hisKirical scMule* This meant mM only that they would 
be scattered but they had to be carefully eramined on an individual basis. 
In the end, the reclassif icatitm of these nniterials was exKmkd froin 1 906 to 
1912 ami tklayed the completiwi erf HT (Communities, Classes, ami 
Races). They also caused a ma^ revisicm oi wmk ak^Kiy omipleted in the 
£*F section (American history).^ 

Another type of material to be reclassified that required ctmsiderable time 
and patience consisted of the form classes in the old scheme: those parts of 
Chapters 2*4 that ccmtained Bksgnqrfiy , ChafHa- S6 omtaining volumes cd 
Letters and dialogues, Chapt^ 40 ccmtainii^ Delected %rorks, luui Chap- 
ter 4 1 am taining voltmnes of Essays. In the old scheme Bicqprai^y had been 
intermixed with otl^ works <rf history ami tl^ mtmr materials had been 
gathered together purely on the basis ofihe forms they ref^esented. In the 
new scheme all such works %m« first cUissified accmding lo tl»r mbject 
cM-ientaticm and cHily then subarran^ by their f«in. For example, bic^a* 
phies were placed in the subject arra nit^t ck^ly related to the wwk o( the 
biograplm and thm subarran^cd in the Histmy duMer of that sectiim. 
Delected works were placed in the subject area most closely related to their 
topical contents and wbairanged in the Gmeral fornis divisicm cluster erf 
that secticm. Tl^ tnily wvks that were placed in pure fwm catagories in 
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the new scheme ime those exhibitii^ no particular subfect t»as, althcmgh 
even then they were sMmtums pb^xd in national literature secticms* 
Because the scattering was extensive, work in the okfer scheme had to 
be closely examined; and this, unlike earlier grcHips of materials, was very 
time<onsiuning. Their reclassification^begtm in 1913~tocric more than 
two years to coknplete and directly affected the completicm of the schedule 
subclasses CS (Cen»logy)» ami CT (Collective biography).^ 

A final type of material difficult to handle was that which was written in, 
w dealt with, foreign languages, panicularly ncmwestem languages and 
those written in lum-Latin alphabm. Most erf th^ matmals fell into the P 
schedule and iiKluded wcnrks cm the phildbgy and linguistics oi the 
languages and of the literature of the language. With the exception of 
subclass PZ (Fiction in English), which was reclassified between 1906 and 
1908, wOTk (HI the majority <rf tl^ P sdmiules began in earnest only in 1910 
when Walter F. Koenig joined efforts with Martel to ckvise api^opriate 
schedules Iw the n^terials, 

Koenig, whose background included studies at the University of Leipzig 
and a Ph.D. degree from the University of Pennsylvania, had a thmtHigh 
commamt of Gemuin, French, Latin, ancknt and modem Gredtt Italian, 
Spanish, Pwtugtiese, and Dutch; a **catak)ging knowledge" erf Danish, 
Swedish, ami Nom^gian; and seme bmiliarity with Russian, Polish, 
Bc^mian, Serbo-Croatian, and Rumanian. As a result of his expertise, he 
exercised extrwrdinary influence over bcHh the reclassificaticm <rf these 
materials aiKl the creaticm oi scl^ufes for them*^^ 

The c^iginal plan was to place all phik>k^ical materials in subclasses 
P*PM and the correspcmding literature the languages in PN-PZ. The 
airani^ment of the parallel secticms was to be Getimal materials (P/PN); 
Classical languages ami literature (PA/PP); nKxIem Euic^iean languages 
and literatures in the order Celtic, Rcmiance, Germanic (including Eng- 
lish), Slavic, etc. (PB-PH/PQ-PV); and oriental, ttc. (PJ-PM/PX); with PZ 
(Fiction in English) placed at tl^ end. It also seems to have been the 
intention to proceed through the schedule in a lexical fnann« (if ncM in 
one seqtK^nce, then at Irast in two parallel seqtmices) and to {mxhice a 
single schedule text." Wcxrk began on language materials first, therefore, 
and alttuHigh most of these were ccnnple^ within the first year (1910), 
snious problems were etktHintered. 

First, lack of familiarity with langtiages other than western European 
matk it necessary to lay aside tl^ philological worits on seme <rf those 
languages for later treatment. ¥w the African, Arabic and Indie langtiages 
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this fooved erf little impcmame because there were relatiwly few materials 
in those areas to reda^ify. It was much moK of a fm^lem for Slavic 
languages where materials were much more numercms.® 

Secoml the repetiticms nature erf tt^ types of materials to be arranged for 
eadi erf the vanoiis languages i^omised to make the overa^ 
the language Mibclasses vtiy lengthy. Inwdiiyite schedufe tei^th had 
l^eviously been a fmrfikm duefly in the history sctelules (D-F) where* 
cksfMte similaritks between the geii^ral aider of tc^HCS umier each cmmuy , 
differing lime period and ^ledal suirtc^ms required 
be enumaraied separately. In otlm pkK?^ oiunmatkm of redumbnt types 
of patterning 1^ been omtnrfled by the iiK of qiecial taUes that could be 
applied here ami there throughout a partkular schedule. The use erf such 
tables had generally been limited to lists of countries ot, as in the case of 
educatiimal materials, lists of ina trials by and abmit particular imtitu- 
tkms. Because erf the unifcmnity of divisicms in tiv buigtiage area* however, 
the entile range of subcategories aiH>licalrfe to any partkular hu^uage, 
incliKling limmr found in tl^ whole lange erf Martel's seven-perfnt basic 
^arrangement pattern, were stamiardized in the form erf a series of tables erf 
varying fulbiess that ceHiki be allied to any langu^. As a result, the 
language scheehiks incenporatcd the most thcmM^ tH^erfstandardizatiem 
in the entire sctone up to that point. Althewgh the tables were n<H allied 
as cexuistently as they ccmld have been^particuUur langitages were sexne* 
times enumerated in tl^ schedule text with specific chaises in theemier or 
content erf the tables— the standardizatiem that the tables represented did 
cemstitute an impemant departure in the (ksign of the system.^ 

Third, the decisiem to cHganize the wc^ks erf imiividual literary authors 
alfrfiabetically within ^ted time periexis in the Hlorature sectiems also 
proved to be difficult* Obscure authe»^ often consiekraMe in number, had 
to be identifkd ami wc^ks bc^ by tl^m ami about them had to be 
organized in a logkal manntf . In a<&iitie>n. assigning integer notatiemal 
sequences to individtial authors was troublesome because erf the need to 
iefentif y all erf an autlwr's writings whett^r e^r not tl^ Uteary emrmd them. 
Failute to identify all the works erf an atalu^ in that kiiKi erf sittiatkm 
would have resulted in allocating an insufficient nimiber of integers to that 
author. And that wcmkl have required in turn the reassignment erf <ktm 
authors' seqimK:es at a future eiate. Needless to say, this {Hocess was also 
more difficult whm classifiers were neH thoroughly ^miliar with the 
literature in questiem. 

Several solut iems to tl^se prcrf>lems nmele the resultiitg literature schmm 
unique. Authors in any enie period were enumerated in tlK^ schedules. 
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AlihcHigh it was later claimed in the preface to tl^ Ei^liih ami American 
literature schedules chat sinrh enumeraticm was n^ant only *'to furnish an 
aid to classif icaticm and not to give a nmipl^ list authors refHesented in 
these of the library's coUecticms,** marly cmplete enunmraticm became 
something erf a stamiani practice.^ Martel also crraied the devke of assign- 
ing a series of authors in a short alf^betical seqimice to a particular 
integer in the notation and then subartanging them alphabetically by the 
second letter of their last names* This allowed the use of a full range of 
"Cutter" numbers after the integer rather than the limited range that was 
represented by the first letter of tti^ names and chat was already symbolized 
by the integer The result of the device was to make the ncHayuon capable of 
acctmimodating large numbers of authors listed in any one placr.^ 
Finally, in order to expedite subanangctnent, two tmsic arrangement 
patterns wtre created, one Itn materials related to an authc^ in general, the 
other for materials related to particular works of an author. These patterns 
were then put forth in tables of varying fullness for application to different 
parts of the author enumeration according to how much mutational space 
hiKl been allocated to the author work in questicm. 

A fourth problem encountered in reclassifying il^ P section was the 
discovery that reclassifying literary materials in the logical order of the 
scheme was impractical. The greatest number of older materials and new 
, acct^ssions and those most needed in tl^ Library's **service** were those 
consisting of works covering literature in general, general works (literary 
histcH^' and ctillec tions) in Englisht FreiHrh, and German, and the wcn'ksof 
particular English and American authcn^. In contrast, Classical literature, 
the lexical starting point, had ftrwer tnat^ials ai^ was needed less of tai* 
Rei lasssification of the more numerous and needed literary materials was 
begun first in 1911* English and American literature were sul^equenlly 
completed by 1912. French and most of German litoature by 1918.*^ 

A fifth and final problem encountered in completing the language and 
lik'rature area was t!^ difficulty of classifying the litCTature erf unfamiliar 
foreign languages. One result of this was the need to call cm a wide range of 
spec ialists, some of whom were out&iiietl^ Classification Division, to help 
with the work. Another result was to reclassify literature in a practical 
rather than systematic order dictated by sudi Actors as the availability of 
experts* the ease with which a scl^ule might be written, and t)^ amount 
ami importance to the Library's circulation of the tnaterials to be re lassi- 
fied* In this respect, Scandinavian literatures were delayed until 1916-17 
after soiiu^ of the Slavic literatures had been ccmipleted. Qa^ical literature, 
which was to have been wc^ked chi first, dki not have a schedule mack until 
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1917 and iu neclassificaiicm wasiKHcmipfeied uniil about 1920. Ami some 
maieriabp notably Russian and Hebrew literature, wete ikk ccmipleted at 
all during this era.^ The last two prcril^ns eventually contributed to a 
change in the onkr th^ sdiedule. (My major literatures were pished in 
PN to PZ. Others* wwked on siroultanemisly with tlwir language mate* 
rials, were placed with the latter in P to PM. 

New Sdieduks» 191840 

The three characteristics of the seccmd era had a distinct effect on efforts to/ 
produce aikiiticmal new sdmlutes for the system. Although the remaind^ 
of the original set oi sdmlules (i-e., all twt P» BL*BX, aikl K) welre 
completed and published by 1916 (see fig. 1), that task was not accomp- 
lished without difficulty. The remaining parts of the G and H scheduliesas 
well as the C scheduk weteimblislml in 1915. The first two, though small* 
were time than four years in pieparaticm and were eventually publisl^ 
separately as pam^^lels* Sduxiul^ C was cfelayed because of the/lengthy 
reclassification of biography. When issued, it kKiced subclass CN (Epi- 
graphy) which could not be omipleted because of its relattonstiip to the 
delayed classical literature scheduk. Schedule D, one of titsc Vm/L areas to be 
reclassified, was noc published tmtil l916beaiu9eextensiverev(sionsin the 
text were needed to reawKiIe differmces caused by it having been dom "at 
different times and by diHomt pet^le.../*^ / 

The schedules for Language and litarature aixl for Rel^ion took even 
longer. In order not to (kby what hsd ali^y been com|^eted, subclasses 
PN, PR, PS. and PZ were isstaed together as a separate i^lkation in 1915* 
four years after tl^ recbssificatiim erf ttose matmals %yas completed* But 
that was the only pcmkni <rf t)^ P section to be trrate4 with diqiatch. In 
1920 Clarence Perley suggested the possibility of issuihg the mnainder as 
quickly as possible "as manusoript* — i*e*« without senmts editing. How- 
cvtf, Walter Koenig» tlw overseer and prmcipal creator of the P schedule, 
was too conscientious a scholar to allow that to haf^ien. InstesKi, he 
directed his energies to edit ineticulously the scheduk beginning with 
subclasses P and PA. The product of his labor e^tually elicited praise 
frcnn bcHh I^ky and H^mscm. Its scholarly cjhatacter repmesentcd an 
opportunity to offset criticisms of the {»agmatic character of the scherro in 
general. But Koenig's aj^^oach took an incm^nate amount of time, a 
matter exacerbated by tl^ f»ess tl^ regular wu^k of the divisicm . Further* 
mote, when the P-PA portion was finally sent (/b the government printing 
office in 1924, fundii^ for the Library was at a ^ow ebb and (Anting of i^w 
schedules was set aside. The P-PA scheduk ultimately remained "in {^ess^ ' 
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uniil its publication at the end of 19S8, It was ewntually to be the only 
other pcn^tion erf the P sdiedule punished in this period. Publioiticm of the 
Religion schedule (BL-BX) also suffered horn the same shcvtage oi fumb, 
its delay extending fixmi 1921 wYmi it was completed to 1927 when it was 
published.'^ 

Additions and CSianges, 1912-SO 

Another major infli^tu:^ on the sciieme was th^ need to make acklitic»is 
ami chdiHies to those scheduks ttet had already been publistoL Adkiitimis 
ami a reasm»ble number <rf changes could be expecied with tlKf mirmal 
growth of the library's collections. But the fact that scmie oi the schedules 
h^ been puUished before much the reclassification pnqea had been 
finished and cKhers had been nuAied thnnig^ the i^ess befcne their arraime* 
ment was completed mack the pn:^ifem criticaL In some caKs, important 
categories erf materials had to be emitted* In mher caKS, i^w materials 
required substantial revisitms in sd^dule arrangements.^ The latto* was 
particularly tlwr case ^^i^ diHicuIt materials bypassed earlier in th^ |Ht>- 
ject were reclassified and when special acquisititms involving tlKnisands of 
volunm sue h as the Tomrr collection of Americana and the YiKlin collec- 
tion of Russian langu^e materials were classified. 

The need to make extensive ackiitions and changes might have been 
handled as an internal matter had the earliest relationship of tl^ scheme to 
the larger community of libraries remained unchanged, that is, as a general 
reference source for classification infcmnaticHi. By 1916, ho%vever, at least 
4S other lilNaries were sKtually using the scheme to arrange their own 
collections. By 1990 that tmal Its^ reached ISl libraries (inclmiing 19 in 
fweign countries), most of whkrh served a scholarly clientele.^ 

The use of the schen^ by a growing number of other libraries meant that 
information about additic^ and changes was critical and that a way of 
dissaninating it had to be found. The Litnary's first response to that need 
was to reissi^ previously published schedute^ in new editicms with ackU* 
tions and changes integrated in their texts. The first such revision was the Z 
schedule published in a sectmd edition in 1910. Thereafter, the Library 
concentrated cm reissuing all of tl^ schedulers that had originally been 
published by 1911. By 1^ all except B-BJ (philoMphy) and V (naval 
sconce) had been r^HiUished in secorMi and even third editions (see fig.7). 

In many cases, tl^ ackiitions and changes incorporated into the new 
editions n^re no greater in nimiber c^ significance than might be expected 
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' (rom the nomml growth of a piagniatk classificaiton system* Otl^r 
chan^ resulted bom continwd reclassificaticm and recaialoging. In 
scm^ the btter instamies the revisicms were sut^ntsal in nurtber m 
scope* Fw exam(4e, a second editioi. erf schedule A in 1915 iiKorpwated 
changes matfe when the form classes (rf the cdd sdieme were reclassified* 
second editicm <d schedule E*F in 191S iiKorporated expansions 
related to the reclassificatitm erf works on Aircrkan politkal history and 
extensive reference ru>tes. Oti^ new editicms rei^esented substantial revi- 
sions erf termimdogy (H) or categcmes (J ruid R). Still others iiKrluded large 
numbers of new mattrial svnJi as tt^ greatly ex{»nded ir^iex in schedule S. 
Two second editions also incoipma^ sections erf scheduks that hiKl been 
issued separately at first: H (1920) included HT, and G (1928) included 
GR-GT And issuing D501-6S9 covering World War I ( 1921 ) took the form 
of a pattern followed earlier with HT CR-GT— the separate publica* 
tion of an addendum to an already {wblished schedule. Schedule D had 
originally been publist^ in 1916. Because die part covering the World 
War was a ctrfiesive secticm rather than a series erf categories ottered 
throughout the sclmiule text and because sdiedule D was n<H <mly large in 
size but still available, putdishing 1^1-659 s^xirately was an expedient 
move ctesignated to save racmey and time. 

Disseminating inf«mation on additions and changes in this way was a 
noiabk; service to users of the sd^me especially sirKre revisioru were 
integrated into the texts. But tiltimaiely the method proved to have serious 
drawbadcs. For €me things even luider t>^ best of circurrmances a new 
edition would only be issued years after many of the initial revisions had 
actually been made. A delay of this kind was partly due to the amount of 
labor required to |mpare a revision and partly due to the need to allow the 
stod; of a previous eciititm to becmne depleted befcm a new edition was 
issued Another difficulty with this method was that the amount of time 
required to prefwe tl^ new editkms rmioved staff fnmi tl^ reclassificatkm 
project and from tlMr prepaTatiur ot €HhcT sd^uks ncH ytt isswxi Smm 
itka of the activity of reissuing oldo^ schedules may be seen in figure 9 
whm new publications and rerssws are ccmipared chrMK>k^ically. Tl^ 
most critical period was from 1921 td 1929 when ten new edititms (ir^rltKi- 
ing three third editions) and the supplement to schedule D were issued 
while the publics t^m of a completed P schedule and the reclassification of 
arKi t»e|»ration erf a sd^ule for p^ligiotrs materials languish^. Of 
course, some of tl^ delay in publishing the P schedule was due to Koenig's 
slow progress in Siting the text and to serious shortages of funds. Still, 
even when funds and time were available, priority was given to the publi- 
cation erf revised editiims* In 1924 a second editicm of J (Political scierKe) 
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was pioduced and P-PA allowed to remain "in p|»s," while in 1928 three 
second editions (G, S and U) wne issued aheadKP-PA. 
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The fact that an iiKitase in publishing new editiiHis of older schedules 
ocnmed by the end oi the l92Xh did not obviate the drawl^dcs to this 
method of disseminaticm. In fact, a combinaticm of significant increases in 
new accessions beginning in 1926, persistent strartages of classification 
petSOTinelp and the gradual shift in focus oi the Library's activities to a 
brosicfer range of nontechnical programs ulumately made this fmxedure as 
difficult to acccmiplish as that of finishing the incmnplete P schedule. As a 
result, a less expensive ami time-ccmHiming a{^)toach to tl^ mk was 
finally devised— the {HiUicatkm (d ackiitions and changes in a form Kpar- 
ate from the scl^ules themselves and isst^ in a reasmably regular 
manner. Yfimi Clarence W. Mey first n^tiomd thispossilnlity in 1926, 
he proposed that ihcy be iswed in the fcmn <rf a list much like the 
supplement to the subject heading list* When the first issue of additi<ms 
aiKi changes did, come cnit in 1928, however, it too!: two different fanm: the 
first <m printed durck much in the same ways that descrij^ve cataloging 
mie changes were issued; tiw secoiKi cm gumnmi slips that coukl be placed 
in the ^im^riate pities in tl^ sciiedute volurMs/' 



In many respects, atten^su to create a more ^ficirne approach to the 
dbseminatton of informaticxi about additicms and changrs was a positive 
attempt to adjust to rapidly changing general comliuons in the Library. 
Those more general changes were so striking that one may conclude diey 
represented the end of an e» both in the life of the Library and in the 
development of the Library's classification scheme. The latter was no 
longer the "new ' system it had once been. Moreover, the reclassification 
project upon which its d-^kn^nient was based hini. with few excepti<ms. 
finally become only a relatively minor pan of the Library's processing 
vfotk. As if to em{diauze the change taking i^^. Uxh Charles Manel and 
Walter F. Koenig retired in 19S0. Their retirements symbolized a cutting of 
lies with the past and the ushering in of still another era in the develop- 
ment of the system.'* 

CLASSinCATION DEVELOPMENT: 1950-46— AN INTERLUDE 

The third era in the development of the present classification system of the 
Library of Congress coindcted with the last years of Herbert Putnam 
( 1930-S9). the term of ArchibaW MacLeish (1939-44) and the first two years 
of MacLeish's successor, Luther H. Evans (1944-46), as chief administra- 
tors erf the Library. This period served as an include in the ckvekH^nent 
of the scheme because general conditions in the Library made possible only 
minimal and intermittent progress on the system. At the same time, the 
period was important because it witiKwed a broadening <rf the sa^trftJw 
Library and an administrative reorganization that made the broadened 
scope viable. The effect of these changes on the classification system laid 
the foundation for it to attain national and even international influence. 

The Last Years of the Putnairs Era: 195CV-S9 

The broadening of the focus of the Library of Congress that began by the 
end of World War I came about through the leadership of Herbert Putman. 
By that time and throughout the remaining years of his tenure. Putnam's 
earlier ccwicem for library tedinical matters ami their dissemiiuititm to the 
wider library community came to be "overshadowed by his concern with 
the interpretation' of the [Library's] collections," in which the Library's 
role as a center of cultural and scholariy ^vity was stressed. 

The Library's cultural activities helped to expand its overall mission and 
enhanced its "national" character. As the decade of the 1950s {Mogressed, 
however, the Library increasingly found itself ill-equipped to handle 
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them. There had been no administiative rera^niiatkm erf the Libiaiy 
since 19Q2 so that by the 19^ the many mw units created to SKXomplish 
particular tadcs crften overlaf^ied in functicms ami duties. Files necessary to 
accomplish i^ks were often duplicated by various library units and lines of 
woilc flow and ccmimi|nication became Uuned Putnam's auiocnitic» 
administrative style alsQjfalloimi no middle nmnagoial structure so that by 
the tinw he retired in |19S9 all S5 major internal units of the Library 
reported to him separately and directly. In that administrative context, 
planning was at a minimtun with little assessment of the impact ol one 
departments special projects on the work flow of others and with almost 
no use erf statistics for asM^ssii^ ytcxk force needs aiKi oms. A threefold 
increase in new iKtessions during tl^r 1 9^ severely aggravated the general 
situation and, given the of an efficient oiganiiatimial struaure* 
resuhed by 1940 in more than 13 million un|mx:eised items. In stun, the 
1930s saw the internal organization of the Library reach a serious crisis.^ 

Work cm the classificaticm scheme suffered equally with wwk in other 
technical areas cd the Library. A lack of creative administrative leadership 
ami discipline seems to have been particularly a (m^lem among the 
Library's technical departments, including the Classification Divisimi.^ 
That Division attempted to keep up with the dramatic rise in new acces- 
sions but with no significant increases in personal. Classification work 
was further hindered by respcmsibilities that went beyond regular classifi- 
cation and shelflistin^. These included bcx^ |xeparatim« ciianging classi- 
fication symbols in the public catalog, and agisting the lefeience 
ckpartment in locating books. Special projects also sij^Kmed off much 
time and energy. Among these were the involvement in the reoiganiration 
of the rare book room and assisting in an inveniOTy of the reading rooms 
(both begun in 19S0), a special classificaticm efton related to the newly 
created Aeronautical Divisicm (beginning in 19S1), cn^ticm of a imion 
binding recxm) (beginning in 193S), procewng a special group 10,000 
pamphlet-bound cbcuments ( 19S5), involvm^mt in the selection ctf hook% 
in Spanish and Portuguese ( 19.^6), and the merging of the sheet and card 
shelflisting recc»ds (beginning in 19S8). Reclassificaticm as a pro^ct also 
re-emei|^ in the midst of this ever mon exasperating W€^ load when 
son^ 5000 ackliticmal books on religion woe processed durii^ 19S4-S5.^ 

Given this situaticm, it is surjMising thatany ivorkatall was accomplished 
on the classification scheme. The publication of Library of Congress 
Classification: Additions and Changes relieved mou of the fxestttie to 
reissi^ earlier schedules, especially since ackiititms and changes %irere rela- 
tively few in number. The only exceptions to this paactice were a second 
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edilimi o( the World War I supptement to schedule D, expamled from 
D501 •6&9 to D50I -725 ( 19SS), and a thixd edition of T made necessary by the 
classification of aeitmautical materials (19S7).^ Through the special 
efforts id Clarmce .W. Parley, several new literature sdiedules were also 
published for the first time (see fig. 10). The first, PB-PH. hadsKiually been 
received in proof when Walter H. Koenig retired in 19(M). Perley finally 
managed to get it thrcHigh tl^ (xess in 19SS. Thereafter, in quick suoces* 
sion aikl pertiaps as a result at being freed irom Koenig's meticulcHis Imt 
slow editorial wtMfk, Perley was able to complete PJ-PM {I9S5), a ^xcial 
pami^kt <rf mMiticms ^k1 change to PJ-PM, ami Imlex to Language in 
P-PM ( 1936), and three erf fotir remaining major literattire schedules (PQ, 
parts 1 and 2, and PT, part 1), the latter published the year fcdlowinghis 
retirement. By 1957 he also completed epigraphy (CN)« which had been 
omitted f rem tt^ original C sdiedule in 1915, and PT, pan 2. But iwither of 
these were published for aiKUher five years. 

Ytius of Change, 1949-46 

The need to decisively reorganize the Library and reduce its processing 
backlog made this period even less fruitful for classification developiwnt. 
Archibald MacLeish*s rera^ganiution efforts began in mid- 1940 with a 
special committee commissioned to study the institution's prcxessing 
c^rations* Tlie most important result of the committee's recommenda^ 
tions on classif kation wosk was to cocr oinc it with subject heading work 
in a new Subject Cataloging Division and to remove frwn the new division 
all responsibilities not essentially related to subject analysis and 
organizatitm.^ 

The first chief the Subject Catak^ng Division, I^vid J. Haykin, also 
brought a new mitlook and vigor to the unit. Almost immediately the 
annual reports issi^ from the division spc^e enthusiastically of long- 
ran^ plans related to subject access needs* These included drawing up a 
law schedule, writing manuals Im subject cataloging and classification, 
and engaging in greater revision the subject hesding ami classification 
systems. The latter two omcems %rere particularly important because 
behind them was Haykin*s appreciation of the growth and changing 
nature of special fields of krnow ledge and the necessity of employing 
specialists for subject access w«rk.^ 



UnkMrttmately, litdecouki be dmie immediately to implement such goals. 
With the nation at war, little sikpport couM be devoted to new efforts. 
FurthemKM^, increases in persminel tluit can^ with the Library's reorgani* 
2aticm had to be assigned to such pressir^ needs as the cla^ficatitm erf 
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current acquisitions, the processing b»:kIog. and the shelflist conversion 
project begun in I9S8* In fact. Haykin was quick to note that, de^ite the 
value of the plans he proposed* they were, at least for the time being, 
'incidental to the daily wc»rk erf the subject caialc^ers/*^ 

Even with these restricticnu some wcM^k cm the cla^fkation scheme 
accomplished. Hie additicms and changes bulletin began to be {Hiblished 
on a quarterly basis in 1941.®' Two schedules PT. pan 2 and CN (Epi- 
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grainy K prepared lor i^ntsng in 19S7, wen fmblislhed in 1942, as well as a 
Hipplement to PA (see fig* 10). A tentative sdiedule for Russian literature 
vf^s also ckvelqped by 1942 alihcHigh the task of fmparing it for printing 
h£Ki to be set aside. During 1943, 1944 and 1946 the division also tried an 
aUemative to the full reediting of earlier scfmiules by simply reprinting 
twelve earlier volumes without changes. Finally « de^iite the wmk load, the 
division participated in two new classification ventures: {^liminary dis- 
cussions on a classification scheme for the Army Medical Librai y (1944) 
and the publication in mimeographed form of a tentative schedule for 
maps and atlases in the G scl^ule (1946)*^ 

With the end of the war and with additional changes made by Luther H. 
Evans during 1945 and 1946, the Library of Congress found itself poised for 
entry into a new age. Tl^ most significant accomplishment the six years 
between 1940 and 1946 was to supply tl^ Liluary with an c»ganizational 
structure that was consonant with its expanded mission. With the appoint- 
ment of divisional leaders who, like David J. Haykin, had a strong grasp of 
the leatkrship the Library might assume, all that was needed was to begin. 
That beginning occurred by 1947 both for the Library as a whole and for 
the classification scheme as a new round of planning, f^oposals and 
activities were pursued** 



CLASSinCATION DEVELOPMENT: 1947— PRESENT 

Earlier in the century, the icka that the classification system h^ a national 
role grew very slowly. The principal classifkaticm activity erf the Library 
was to create the scl^me. Publishing it in t^eliminary and, if possible, 
inwe refined editions {or those who might possibly use it, was (Hirsued but 
not always as a first priwiiy. During the most recent era* the national role 
of the classification system has* *n contrast, been instrumental in the 
envelopment of the scheme. Creating the schen^ has continued* but keep- 
ing it up-to-date aiK) readily available for the wi<^ library community 
have becx>me important because there has been a significant increase in the 
number of mher libraries adopting it, as well as a latge rise in the nimiber 
of additions to and changes in the system. Ackiitions md changes have 
become so striking, in fact, that they have led to the virtual recreating of 
some parts of the sct^me. As a corollary to keeping the scheme up-to-date 
and readily avaibble, the Library has significantly increased its Hforts to 
disc uss with the wider library community the nature and use of the system* 
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1947-54 

Wl^ aciiviiy cm the Library's classif kalian scheim was resuimd in 1947* 
one of the fim prioritks was to finish secticms erf it thai had previcHisIy 
been cklayed. However, only one ctf it^se, a scl^me for classifying Rtissian 
literature <PG 2900-35M)t was completed with any di^>aich. It was sent to 
the printer ami published during the 1947-48 fiscal year* Because it was 
my extensive, il was published separately from the regular PB-PH sched- 
ule ami entitled Class P, Subclass PG (in pait) * 

Calls for a sc Imlule for legal materials (class K), planned fm* in the (H^iginal 
outline of ihe scheme but apparently dropped from active ctmsideraticm by 
1912, were renewed in I9S3 and again in 1941 and 1942.*^ Dtiring 1947 and 
1948 the use of the Law Library of the Library of Congress increased so 
mui h and backlogs in its (Mocessing became so notable that the Library 
took its first sieps to ckvelc^ a schedule. Firsts an altmiative K schedule 
devised by Elizabeth Benyon for the University erf Chicago law library was 
published in 1 948 by the Library of Congress and circulated to law libraries 
and specialists Im review. SecoiKl, a committee on a law classification was 
appointed within the Library. Its interim report both ikfined the limits of 
the proposed schedule and prefxired a tentative outline. Third, the report 
of the rommiiiee was submitted to the Association erf Anglican Law 
Libraries for discussion at its 1949 annual conference. 

lliese actions marked a significant departure in classification develop- 
ment at the Library because, for the first time, the c^inions of those outside 
the Library were not only actively sought !>efore devising a schedule, but 
were also allowed to infli^ce the final result. It was not until 1952, 
however, that a staff member of the Library, Wemer B. Ellinger, the chief 
classifier of law materials, was freed from other duties to work directly on 
the project. His approach to the work was to prepare working papers, 
"iniemied as complete and theoietical mappings of the domain of each of 
the major areas <rf tin' schedule, that is, the particular legal systems and 
jurisdictions/*^ The study papers were deemed necessary because (rf the 
diverse ways in which legal systems and their literatures were oi^ganised. 
The preparation of the papers ultimately took until tl^ end of the 1950s 
am! the actual application of a sciieme was iwt begun imtil the 1960s. 

Two other areas of omcem-^an intkx to the entire scl^me ami a revi»d 
medical scheme — also met with delay and disaf^xnntn^t. The need for 
an index to tl^ entinr classifscatimi had long been expressed but had ikh 
been worked on mainly because it had been viewed as a project to be 
und^taken after the entire sct^n^ h^ been published. In the place of a 
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com{Hiehensive index* most erf the individual schedulef had their own 
indexes. In 1947 the Library began an index (»oject by merging the dif^ied 
entries of individual indexes. But this project came to a halt when wwkon * 
the law sdiedule began* most likely because the new schedule held the* 
potential for disjfdacing a large number erf materials previously classified 
in other parts of the syetem under tl^ fifth category in Martel's basic 
arrangement pat^m.^ 

As for medicine, when the Library joined with tl» Army Medical Library 
in 1944 in devek^ng a classificaticHi scheme tw that Library, the work 
held some promise of replacing sdmlule R as a classif icaticm for medicine* 
It was subseqt^tly allocated tl^ iKMational siunbol W, tmused up to that 
time in the Library's own system. By the time the new schedule was 
publisl^d in a tentatiw form in 1948> howev^, iu content and struaure 
made using it in tt^ regular system impossible. Tl^refore* the Library took 
steps beginning in 1947 to revise its own R sdiedule Im medicine, a task 
ihat e\^entually took until 1952.^ 

A secorni area of concern that the Library began to ^kiress in a significant 
way beginning in 1947-48 was keefrfng tl^ scheme up-to<iate. In 1942, 
Haykin had stated in his fir^ repcHt as chid erf the Subject Catalc^ng 
I>ivisk>n thai it was necessary for both the subgect h^Ung system and the 
classification to dmnge as the subjects tl^ dealt with dumged. Seven years 
later his statement that. *'it is necessary constantly to rdniild parts of a 
weakened dassificaticm siriKtuie ai»i to bolster mi^rs*' suggested that the 
changes he had in mimi ware considerably mme extensive than cosmetic 
alterations. Because the organizaticm of knowledge became obsolete as new 
knowledge was discovered, it would be riecess. to virtually recreate 
sections of the sd^me.^ 

This approadi to change in tt^ sdnrme was notably different from what 
had transpired in previcHis decades* Earlier, sdiedule reviskms IukI been 
made to cbrify the initial struaure of the system. A paiod of intemive 
schedule revisicm and putrfkatkm had aisued afto^ 191 L but it emied in 
1928-29 when the |HiUicaticm of acUsticms and dianges h^ been related 
to a serial bulletin. During the 19S0s the iMiUetin was »jff ident as a vdiide 
to convey additions ami changes chkfly because relatively few <rf thm had 
been matle. B^iiming in tl^ 1940s the number erf additims ar^ changes 
began to rise steadily. By the period 1947-49» atkiiticms alone had reached 
m«e than 425 a year arKi changes to well over 100. From 1950 lo 1964, thdr 
numbers were above 750 and 200 reflectively.^ The Lil»»7's respond to 
this ^ift in emphasis was to return to a previmis publkation strategy: die 
publication of revised editi<ms erf schedules. During the eight years frmn 
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1947 to thirteen wholly revised scl^ules and a supplen^t toD 
(WWII) were issued in this way (see fig. 1 1 ). By 1949 1)^ Lifcomry was able to 
foiknv this stratedy because the ckwlc^iment erf a new metlHxi erf sched- 
ule revision. Printed additic^s and changes were cHpped and inserted into 
printed erf tl^ older scl^ules with the result frfKHogiaf^ied for offset 
retmxiuction. This metlKid seems to have inspired a great ckal erf ccmfi* 
dence so that by 1952 a goal was made of revising "all schedules that have 
not been publidied in revised editions since 1940.'* 

Even with the simplified process, however, the revisimi of some of the 
earlier schedules remained a difficult and time-consuming task«Of ten 
schedules entered into the revision process during 1947 and 1948« three (G* 
L and R) eventually look three to six years to ccmplete. And of these, work 
on the R schedule followed the same pattern exercised with the Army 
Medical Library classification (schedule W) and the new law scheme by 
being submitted to experts for review and criticism. In additkm. the Q 
schedule, issued in a fcwrth^edition in 1948, wa% quic kly reissued in a fifth 
edition in 1950 in order to iiKCH^porate important chaises related to 
nuclear science,** 

The reality of revision^that it was unavoidably difficult and time- 
consuming in at least smne cases-^made it crfivious that many years would 
pass before all schedules could be revised. In onkr to maintain their 
availability, the Library adopted ihe ccmcurrent policy in 1951 of main- 
taining all schedules in print even if there was little hope for their early 
irvision. TTiis m«nt that, when needed, they wrtr simply to be refH'inted 
in their latest editions. Some refH-inting of schedules in significant 
numbers had oirurred in the |Meviou$ era during I94S, 1944 ami 1946. The 
1951 decision resulted in ten more reprints that year, six in 1953, and three 
more tn 1954 (see fig. 11).* 

1954-Piesenl 

Simre 1954 two mher changes occurred that (paused the Library once again 
to shift the way work was done on the yi^hen^. 4*'irst, the number of 
additions made to the scheme again ros^ significantly, averaging more 
than 950 annually between 1 955 and 1960, 1700 between 1961 and 1%7, and 
over S4(X) annually thereafter. Increases in adiiiicHis and changes were due 
to the development of previously underdevek^jed or only partially devel- 
oped areas of the sc l^me. Som^ of ttiat development came from revising 
older subject areas. Fm example, the long-delayed sc hedule Hebrew 
literature was developed and applied in 1955 in place of class numbers 
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previously set askte for "post-Biblkal Hebrew" (PJ 5001-5060). OU^ 
schedule developments were caused by a rise in foreign acquisitiom made 
possible bv Public Law 480 and the Natioml Pn^jam frar Acquisitions 
and cataloging (NPAC). For example, between 1961 and 1%S, the sections 
for Japanese, Korean and Chiiwse literature (PL 700-989, 950-988 and 
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2250-S208) were decisively revisecL In 1966, major revisions were also made 
in engineering, ctmsiriKtion, marine biology, and modem Eastern Euro* 
pean philmc^y. And in 1972 a revistcm of the religicm schedule lot 
Buddhi»n rented in an mtirdy new sclK<dufe subclass (BQ) published in 
the additions and chaises buUetm. 

Second, the number of other libraries adopting the Library*sclassificati<m 
scheme rose dramatically. By tt^ end of the first three decades of the 
twentieth century, ISl other libraries had begtm to use tl^ system in whole 
w in part And after still aimttu^ ckcade that tmal had risen to 209*^ By 
1964, iKiwever, Richard S* Angell, then diki erf the Subject Catak^ng 
Division, estimated that the toui had increased to between 8(K) and 1000 
libraries. And by the early 1980s* the total has apparently topped 1400 
iiH Itiding close to 200 libraries in other countries. Even without an accu- 
rate count it is evident that there has been a noticeable move, especially 
over the last three deifies, to adc^ the system althmigh a 1975 study 
suggested that its ack^ion by academic libraries has slowed since 1968. 

Much of the increased use of the sdieme has been due to libraries being 
rec lassified from the Dewey Drcimal Classification to the Library of Oxi* 
gress system. Maurice J. Tauber pointed out that this had begtm anumg 
Kademic libraries during earlier cfecades.*^ More recently, and especially 
during the early 1960s, the movraient to adopt the system has included 
other types of litn^ries as well. A consicierable liteiature from the 1960s 
dcxiiments the movement ami provuies cxxaskxuil discussions of the 
tares erf the Library of Congress system. One reascm for libraries to diift to 
the Library of Congress system has been the c^inion that it provides better 
cx>verage of the literature to be classified. This reascm has s«netimes been 
ccMnbined with {Hiblicly expressed dissatisfacticm with the Dewey Decimal 
Classification during tl^ pertcxi erf its transitional fifteenth thrcnigh seven- 
teenth editicms (1^1-71)* lliat this can cmly be a panial explanation is 
suggested by the fan that the Library of Congrm Classification has not 
itself esc^iped strong criticism over bcHh its general philc^osphy ami its 
coverage of particular subject areas. 

A more likely explanation of the increase in use had to do with economic 
factc^-s. lliese were well-sim)roari2ed by Raimimd E. Matthis and 
DesmcHKi Taylw in 1971: 

•"ITie primary reason for adopting LC is eranomy-** multing from 
keyii^t into thr world's m€»l extensive liinary operatkin....Whtlr it is 
impossible to give an exail, overall dcrilarsand cents savings for libraries 
throughout the rmintry, it is powbfe fc^ es^h library to assess its own 
catalogti^ costs in tenns of its salary and wagr scales and come up with 
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mmve mihcr startling C^um. n one examitm libvary liinatinie on cata* 
Ip^ng ram, link dot^ tenains that sutoantial avii^ are a&sottated 
with the MlofHion of thr limary erf Coi^ms Oasufkatkm system.^ 

Matthis and Tayk«r ktotifiecythis saving with the growth crfcentialiased 
catakiging and classificatkm ami with the nme thcmnigh rrady-to-use 
classificatkm ropy for the Limary erf Coi^ins iyttem that centraliiautm 
had been able lo supfriy . In o^ier woid&, Ubmty ^ Congress Classificulion 
copy hsul al^rays been mne cc^^i^ete because it stymied both class and 
shelflisting numbeis* Ami a had provitkd Imsacter €OV«Bge of new pulrfi- 
cations from a single standaidii^ source. Beii^ dasstf icaticm cc^ was the 
result of large incroKS in Litmiy's s^iututkms, the iKicessity that the 
Library keep up with the dassif katkm of that increased volume of acquist* 
tions, and the (m^tice of the Liteary constantly to modify its system to 
accommodate new subjects. In cmtrast, Dewey Decmul Classification 
copy isst^ fnnn the L|teary*s Decimal CSassificaticm Division had not 
begun until the 19S0s» had never included the shelflisting element of call 
numbers {Le. . Cutter nipnbersK and tmtil the mid- 196(h, was supplied for a 
smaller number of th^ items acquired 

One mi^t be templed toextefid thisectmcmiic analyius by suppcmi^; that 
a decack (rf growth in catalog automation thrcM^ tl^ MARC progiBm 
and biblic^iraprfuc nmrwks would have iiKxeased the rate <rf adc^mon of 
the*Liteary Coi^;ress system even further. Bur this corollary has not 
held The gro«irth of such rietwoiks, comlrfr^ with the iti^ 
that tiK- Library of Congress itself has paid to iu Decimal Classificmtum 
workt improved the disseminatkm ci Decimal Classification copy as 
well.^^ As a result, using the Decimal system has itself become more 
economical. This foct, c«nbined with tlw etiOTinous cost that reclas«ifica- 
tion has involved in many instances, has apparently slowed the rate of the 
shift from one system to tl^ cMlm*. 

One amseqiiem:e erf tl^ rise in t>^ number of users <rf the Litmiry's 
classificaticHi system has been to {dace evon more {^esstue on the Lit^ary to 
keep the system up-to-da^, to maintain the availability <rf its schedules, 
and to dissemirette informatKm cm additims ai^ dianges in a timely 
manner. Furthermore, the abseiKre of manuals or other co ro prdiensive 
explanations of the scheme has raised tl^ need for greater interacfitm 
bet%^reen the Lit»ary and users erf tt^ system in ottier to ei^lain how it 
functiMis and changes* 

T!^ Library's response to these factors may be viewed in various ways. First 
die nattire df enunmatkm in the system li^s dutnged even furtto* frtmi its 
original patterns, Martel's bask arrangenwnt pattern, the key to the 
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sctone^s enunmaiive stniciim, IukI migmally been ckvekqied in the 
earliest scheduler, notably in Q (1905) and those puUidied in 1910-11. 
Some nKyvemeni away btnn the pattern had occurred in tl^ language and 
literature sd^ules whete tbsf reciuired ^ledal categories in ^ lim six 
clustm of tt^ patton. 

Bcginnii^ in the 199te» lunmrer, tte pattern has become obscured. This 
has occurred because of the need to insert hundreds df new atkUticms and 
changes into the ^hen^. In scmte K^^duks i^w categorks stKii as **Com* 
munkation of infcmnation/' ami "(Tto fkki in qi^sticm] asa profession/* 
inserted into the (neliminary six clusters of gmmd materials^ have temled 
to float in positifm&omsd^thite to schedule ratha than bein^ assigned td 
a specific cluster. In other instances the enumemtion of general materials 
has becon^ so detailed that tl^ seme erf the odgiiud patterns has become 
lost. The latter has been furtlurr aggravated siiKe 19TO by the newpuUish- 
ing fcmnat in which captkms for dusters ami indenticms lo show submdi* 
nation have been deleted in many iAacc&* The growth in enumerative detail 
is particularly noticeable in tt^ new law schedules- Close examination will 
^w that the framewc»rk d MartePs «mginal Kven-pcnnt arrangenmit 
l»ttem has survived. But it is greatly (4iscured because erf the many qiecial 
legal material categories that have been added to the first six dusters. 
Finally, the positioning of new fields of study has varied. In some cases a 
previous schedule section has been expanded ami evm moved with little 
dismpcion because space was available in a previously established onter. 
For exampkt the sdiedule lor literature €m Buddhism (previously BL 
1400-1499) was expanded and moved to a new location (BQ), this in 
keeping with the previous practice of ixoviding special subclass locations 
for major religions. In other cases insertion of new fields of^tudy into an 
available locati<Mi aiHxars to have occmred cm the basis ctf only a general 
association the new with an c^fer field For example* omniHitCT sdence 
has been placed in QA 75-76. But this only is a subcategc^ location 
(calculatii^ madiii^) anxHig the gemral matmals clusters erf the mathe^ 
matics class. Further there are other materials central to thatdisdpline that 
are kxated elsewhere. It isdimous that thoeareaffinitks between Cmnpu- 
ter ScieiKe ami mathematics arKi« within the latter* calculating miKiiines. 
One %vould have thought* however, that a more systematically devised 
location might have been found for what if now a major disdf^ine. The 
result of ckcisicms such as this has been to make the sdien^ even nKire 
pragmatic in its CHgani nation than it was when it was first devdoped, 

A second response to the new cbssification ^tuaticm has been changing 
strategies in the dissmiinaticm €d infcHinaticxi on additicms and dianges. 
Beginning late in 19S4, tl^ photoliUK^iai:^ic method (d prodtidng new 
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editiom was confined u> mMitions and changes alone. That i&, ackUtions 
and clianges %irere cumubittd. integrated ami puUisI^ by themselves as 
secticms erf suf^^nmitmy |»g» at the b^crfn^ntsof thenu»t recent 
editkms erf panicular sdiedules, AltlKH^ this ^tegy did not prodittx 
revised sdiechilo, it did diqxnse with tl^ need for users erf t)^ scten^ to 
kKik in sevm:l issws erf tiMf acbliticms ami dianges tmlU^in to find the 
additiims and dianges that pertained to a particular scheduto. Further, 
because an entire sctwdule text %vas mx bring revi^d, tl^ procedure could 
be done nnwe often. That this was a heavily used medium of publication is 
evidem in the fsKt that 57 rq^rinu *'with si^n^ementary pages'' were issi^ 
between 1954 and 1968 (see fig. 1 l),s€m^ schedules as nmny as three tinm* 
The heavier single ccmcentratkm <rf tl^m occurred in 1965 and 1966 wh^ 
20 separate schedules were reissi^ As a corollary to this strategy, the 
numb^ ol wholly revised scheduks (wblished in the form erf new editicms 
decreased drastically. A total of only five (BL-BX, D, E-F, Z and the P^PM 
Inc^ to Languages) were released during the entile period arid all erf th^ 
by 1962 (see fig. 11). 

This i»ibli^ing strata was m>t without difficulties. By the md of this 
period* aiklitions and duutges had increased so much that many of the 
schedules were becoming difficult to use, havmg almost as many, and 
sonwtimes even ni«e, pages in the supplementary secticms as in the 
original In 1970* theref<»ie» the Liteary once again shifted its strategy. 
Firstt it ceiled to cumulate additions and conges suf^ementary 
schedule sections. This decision was maiie possible by the beginning of the 
ongoing {Mblication of cumulated ^iditicms ami dumges in an imkpemi* 
ent publication released by the Gale Research Qnnpany beginning in 
1971 }^ Second, b^pnning with tte fmmh editicm erf N (fine arts) in 1970, 
the Library's own production <rf revised schedule edititms was agrfki 
resumed. Since that date it has amounted to a notable achievement includ- 
ing no less than 16 scheduks, one of those, H (1980-1981), itself issued in 
two volumes because trf its growth in %m since a third editimi in 1950 (see 
fig. 12). The fcmnat of tl^ new editicms has also changed in that schedules 
are no longer typeset Imi rather {rfiotolithed frran typescript aiKi printed m 
only the recto side of each leaf. This allows both more efficient production 
as well as ample spare for classifiers to insert additkxis and changes in the 
text as tl^ appear in t!^ aciditiras ami dianges bulletin.^ 

A third lespcmsecrf the Lil»ary to changing coiuUtkms related to classifica- 
tion was »o expedite the development of a law classification sdmiule and to 
begin ^ual reclassification of legal materials.^ The Library's plan to 
develop working papers cm nmjm legal systems and to submit them to 
expens for criticism was a sound fMOcedure, but it greatly extended the 
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actual |»Dcess. The eighi papers composed betweoi 19§S and 1968 pro- 
vided a ^trcmg basis for dn^^c^ng a sdKeme and also the oppcmunity 6^ 
lestii^ioinepaitsof it But by ti^it date there was Mill no systenutticfdan to 
nxlassify the actual ccrflectkms, tlien numbering wdl over I millkn 
vdhnnes. Pressure fwm the American Anoriatkm (tf Law Lttearies to 
ccmii^te a schen^ not only ircramd but kd somif to suggeM that tl^ 
AAIX develop its o%vn Krli^ne. The impasse i»s finally tecdcen in 1^ 
wheil t>^ CotuKil on Ubfary Resourees piovkted ftmds to convene an 
Advisory Committee on Htx C l ass i fi catfon of Ai^lo-Ammcan Law that 
would assist the Library's staff. Thecqmmittee helped to sf^the&velop- 



n^t erf drafts erf an Ammcan law schedule b^ween 1959 and 
71iefeafier» a second grant awankd 'n 1962 inq^em»iied theacti^ reclas- 
stfkaii<Mi {xocess« This incluckd dui^icating the law sl^lfli&t in m6et to 
test the new sdieme in sunogaie form wd cmnpletiim; a draft i^chedule for 
law of the United States (KF), In March 1966 the first KF classification 
numbers began to af^xar on lifatary erf Qmgress (printed caids* The task 
has eventually pioven to be my large siiKe it has involved nm only more 
than 1 millicm items in the Law Libcmry itKlf , Imt also more than 800,000 
volumes transfeired to the law sectkm fnmi other parts erf the classification 
schen^. The KF sdi^ule %^ evoitually {Hilrfished in 19^ as the first of 
what has since becon^ a laige number erf separate schedules (see fig. 12). In 
adelition, since the Library did not plan to refmnt erfcfer cards erf law books 
now jneclassif ied, anangenmits were made to suf^rfy litaaries with micro* 
film ct^ues erf ti^ Liteary's growing K scheduk ^IfUsL 

A final response erf the Library to the changing classification situation was 
to set up nK»e efficient lii^ erf ctmmiunicatian b^ween the Lilnary and 
users erf the classiftcadem schom. This has takoi several fenins« The 
Library has cocqmated as much as pemible in making auxiliary dassif ica- 
fion products available. Tt^ have not only the Gale publication erf 
cumulated additkms ami changes already mentiemed but also an uncrfficial 
ineiex to the sdieehiks and a mkrofkhe copy erf its shelflist^ 

The Library has also elkrited the help ami criticism erf persons <xitside the 
LilHary in the creatiexi e>r reviskm 61 the se^^me^ a matter alreaely neited 
with res^t to tl^ revixd R (medkine) sdiechife and the new K (law) 
schedules, but also in the revision crf&eN (fine arts) schedule and, at least 
in part, in the creation of tt^ new BQ (Kieidhimi) subchus.^ And, 
beginning with tte Haykin periexi the subject cauloging staff erf the 
* Library has participated actively in {mbltc eiiscussiem regarding tte dassi- 
ficatiem system. This has included making significant nuije^ ac&lresses at 
impeirtant public n^etings and partkifMiting in, ALA committee we^. In 
1966 it led to the " Institute on tte Use erf the Litoary erf Ckwgress Classif ica- 
lion/* the most notable erfficial attempt at explaining the natur? erf the 
system.^^ Mene recently, the attempt to imimive ^ines of cxmimunicatiem 
has led tl^ Library to make its Cataloging Service Bulletin a majcH- vehicle 
erf policy dissemination.*^ It has also estalrfished a QP (ca taking in 
persem) program in whkrh a suite has been set Mufe at ALA coil^femxs 
where some erf the Lilwary's staff are available for consultation with 
lil^rians e^i all aspects erf the Library's biblie^;raphic wex-k including its 
classsfkation. 
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Last, the effort td improve lines ol communication has also changed 
classificati<Hi procedMre and pcdicy itself at least in soim instames. For 
example, as a resuh c^c^nion expressed at the 1966 institute, the Library 
began in 1968 to pnm two classification numbers on many the printed 
cards for literary works— <Mie in PZl, S or 4, the class number used by the 
Library; the other in the regular literature schedules lor those lil^aries that 
did not use the PZ numbers.** The Library has also used the Ca taking 
Service Bulletin to elicit comn^ts fnmi classifiers cm policy 
conskieratioiis. 



CONCLUSION 

Classification at the Library of Congress has enviously undergone signifi- 
cant develofHnents in 180 years. Shelf classification at the Library has 
changed from an earlier nineteenih-ceniiOy system that was exf^e&sive of 
the limitation of an early period in classificaticm M/mk in general and that 
was enveloped at best in cmly an ad hoc and highly pragmatic manner, to 
one that represents a concerted effcMrt to encompat^ a rapidly expaiKiing 
universe of special subject areas* The newer scheme has been affected by 
some of the characteristics of the Library's classifiraticHi past, including a 
propensity for simple arrangement patterns (especially alf^betical older) 
and a pragmatic af^roach to tl^ colkxation subjects. At the time erf its 
creation, however, it represented scnnething of a stateol-t he-art advance in 
classification especially ih view of the general ctmsensus of that time that 
sheer enumeration of subjects was at the core of a successful and usable 
classification scheme. 

Sim^e 1910* when the newer scheme became firmly established, various 
factors have caused its enumeration patterns to continue to change. One 
obvious shift has been a greater use of synthesis in the scheme, a matter 
notable in the use of special tables in the language and literature schedules 
c^veiqped after 1910 and especially in the law schedules developed since 
the 1950s. Although the use of synthesis has been simple rather than 
complex, and it has been used chiefly at the shelflisting level rather than in 
subjett subdivision, it represents a phenomenon that is common to 
twentit^th-century classification thought. A second change has been the 
gradual loss erf the clarity erf Martel 's t^sic anangenmt pattern chiefly as a 
result erf the addition of new eateries within the first six points of that 
pattern without close regard fm the integrity of the original dusters. A 
third change has been the increasing complexity erf the schedules due to the 
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iiKOfpcHration dt ttKmsands of ^Miiions and changes since the 196(te, many 
of them refMresenting entirely new subject fields* Many of the additions 
have been inserted in the scheme chiefly on the basis ot their general 
association with cnher subjects and th^ fact that notatkmal sps»£ was 
available rather than ovenirachii^ systematic crasideraticHis. This prac* 
tice, when comtuned with the loss ol tl^ integrity <rf tl^ basic arrangement 
pattern dusters, has had ;hc effecN^ making the sdtieme less and less 
CMiderly in its internal suiicture. 

Classif icaticMi at the Library of Congress has also umkigcHie an obvious 
change in its relaticmship to the wider library ommiunity, not cmly in the 
United States but throughout the wotM. During the nineteenth cen tury the 
Lilnary's classif icaticm work was an intmial matter fxx the Lii»ary of 
Congress akme* When the pcnmt sdmne was created, that view continued 
to be held, although within its first ckcade steps were macfe to disseminate 
knowledge of the system. Since that time and especially since the 1 960$, the 
system has beccnm a matter cS in^rest lo and use by a huge nimiber of 
libraries outsick the Lilmuy of Cmi^ress. As a OHollary, the Liteary has 
increased its efforts to make the scheme more readily available to the wider 
public* So much has this been the case, in bet, that during recent years the 
deveto{Hnent of the scheme itself has been affected « 

In sum, classificaticHi at the Library of Congress has changed from a 
strictly provincial practice to or^ that has approached universality in both 
its scope and use* In the process, the cUissif ication w<»rk of the Liltfary has 
come to have a great deal of infli^nce. One of its most enduring* though 
negative, effects has been its infli^nce on classification thought. The idea 
of an enumerative apfxoach to classification has become nearly symmym* 
ous with Library of Congress classification practice. But because the 
system has increasingly become unsystematic, the meaning of "enumera- 
tive'* has also tended to become equated with the idea of lack of systematic 
zation* It is not appropriate to equate the two, however. The Litnary's 
system represents only one approach to enumeration, not its only possible 
expression. Another effect c^ the ckvelofmient of the f^^esent scl^me has 
been to make shelf classification moife efficient in the libraries that use the 
scheme. This has led io t)^ witte^sre^ use tl^ schraie and to increasing 
interaction between its users ami the Library of Ccmgress as the source of 
the system. As the interaction grows, however, it cannot help having a 
significant effect cm the system itself. even greater dHea would be that 
its growing comptexity and the imavoidai^ * expense of keying up with it 
might well drive users to serkmsly question he nature and role of shelf 
classification in libraries in the first place, lliat result could do little harm 
and might well do gr»t good. 
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iiKiiKies the formn^ in itstkfinitKin. Acbssifkatkm sys&tn ^pendent upon inthsic rpbtion- 
ships is markedly diflermt from modem classif kation thinking wlme a Imiad sub|m might 
be analysed and subdivided «Kcordii^ K> any nurnber of facets, many of irhich neiessarily 
repiesem extrinsii relation^ps. 

Extrinsic rebtionships arr those dependent on fetors other than def initkm. For examf^. 
agriculture might be divkkd intrinsically by a crop beet because the notion of crops is 
implied in the def initkm of s^rtculturr. But it might also be divkied by a pcditical facet in 
whkh the rebtionship of agriculture to different sysmns of pcditkal th<Hi^|ht m denoted 
llie rebtkmship of agrkul tine to politkal thcH^t is an extriiKk one. however. Tt^ hitst is 
a subdivision of agriculture not by definition, but rather only in terms of an mociation 
superimposed on the two terms and based on some other abstract rebtionship. 

12. Charles A. Cutter was one of the cmly ninetemth<entivy stdiject access workers to 
o^entme the limiuitkin. He did so by vkwing subjects in ^nm ot categories which them- 
selves had classif icatc^ rebtkir^ips lo ot^ atKHlm-. His af^iroirh to the matter isdiscussed 
by in an earlier work. See Miksa, The Subject m the Dictimary Cotelog, pp. 24-157. 

IS. One only need cipen most any cbnedc^akig or iridexprintnl before tt^ 
siK^h mpics as Medicine and Zoidogy to find ntnneroits iimsnires of the failure to sidiratrr 
books utNier specif kr sub^tis. See. for example, entries under * 'Zoology" and "IT^ful artsand 
tracks" in CtUahg%^, Syslemark ^ Analfik^l of the Books o/ tf^ Sl Louis Meremiile 
Library Assocmiion St. Louis, I858« pp.3S6^. ST9^; those under "NaUirnl Histmy" and 
"Special Diseases" in the "Qas&ifkd Intkx" of die Catalogue of Books m the MercmHk 
Librmry of lAe Cify o/ Sew York .1^ York: F.F. Taykv. 1866, pp. eOMi, 619-14; and those 
under "Zoolpgy" and "Botany" in the CtUmU^ueoftheLibrt^ of Congress, PrinM by Order 
of Congress, Washington. D.C: Lemuel Towers, 1861 . pp, S^76. In^restingty« the opposite 
sitiuition prevailed in the btt?r's section on the "Occt^ntims of MalL" |^ 382*440, where 
mote specific subdivisions aboimL 

14. See Miksa. The Subfeet of the DictionAfy CtUalog, pp. 41*44. 158 77 for a fuller 
expbnation of this difference in thinkir^. Another way to state this is that in this earlier 
perkni subfect access wcniters spc^ (4 subjects simfdy bei^ in books rather than beif^ t^ 
books. 

15. Ram. Jim. The FrirUed Book C^hgue m Ammcmn Libraries: 1723-1900 (ACRL 
Monogiapli No. 26). Chka^ ALA, 1964, p. 4S. stinsmrtaes the growth oi library cottoctions 
mef utly. the author rest^ his observackms mainly on the mcrease by 1875 in the number of 
libntrws leportti^ rolkctiom of notabk* mt^SbJOOO voltmies or more. The increase was 
from a total of nine in Jetvett's IdSOReportmi Public Libraries loover 100 in the 1876 Special 
Hepoet. 

16. Spofford. Aimworth R. Ainsworth Hand Sffoffard, Bookman and Librarian 
(Heriume erf Librarbnship Serks. ik>. 2). edited by JMin Y. Cole. p. Littkttm. C-Uo.: 
Libraries Unlimittd, 1975. 
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17. C«tekigiieo/fArLt6fwiPfl/Cdngms,/Ndrxo/Su^ 
ISO. 2 ll«e catalog did not always folkiw soict 

worn sufaordina^ »)pics wm ttnu^ed not alphabeikally but hf scmr cMher mtliod. ipm 
r%^mpk, Mathnmticft was sufaanan^ in the folkmrit^ way: 



Cemral 
\. ^perial tubtecU 

(Scctkms 4 and $ hsivr occa»onal udMCcikms alptabetkally ananfed) 

18. A deKTiptkm of pronunent alpha brtico-classed catalogs b provickd in Ram, The 
Pnnted Book Cmk^hg, pp. 70-72, An analyusof iheir itructurp will be found in Riiksa. 
The Sukfeci in the DkrHomny Catrnhg, pp. 1 lS-21 . The most notaMe incltKled ibe Harvard 
Cidlrge catalog on cards crrattd by Ezra AUm and Charles A. Culler begiiming in 1861 , and 
those cpf the Brooklyn Lilnary and the New York City Amiientkes' Libiary, nade lespertively 
by Stephen B. Noyes and jKOb Scbwarti. 

19. Arlasftificaioiyarniycamistsof tlKnetopic«thai{offnacocmUnaieseiTtt 

the main headings of a sy^ematic catalog constitutes one array, the set <rf Mibdivi«ons under 
rac h main heading constitu^ other separate arrays the sidisubdivisi(»» undei sididivisions 
still ottmv. etc. In rcmttas(« a clmifica;^ ctmn comics of sub|ectt rebted lo one another 
hiefBKhicaUy, from larger tfaiwn to smalkr in scope, 

ZO. The classkdescripiiimftotn the IMtcemmycif how that option fun^ 
tn Ahboi, Em. "Mr. Abbot's Statement Respertii^ the New Catalogues of li^ College 
Librar> /' In Rrpoft of it^ CammitUr of the Ovetseen t^Harvmd Cotks^Appmnied to Visit 
the Library for the Yemr 1^3. Bc^ttm: Pkew of Gec»p C. Rand k Avery* 1864, |^ &5-5a He 
described tn gmit detail the diffkultles of |darfaig the sidifert *'toliarro" tnu> the sys^m* 

21. In his \^ Cmialogt$e of the Likmr^ of Congres$, Imtex Stdi^ 

larly entered pii^rs dirrnly for wmks on their history and travel thoi^ be ndnedinafed 
those san^ places for works cincMherti^ykisstich as law »idpcditicalecoiK^ inefieci. 
gave direct entry for most of what oniinarily ivas gathered imder htstmy aiid geography in 
systematically-classed catalogs. He also orcaskmally bndte ixp other classed sectbrn by 
directly enterii^ the subdiviskm. See, for example, his list of references %o the dnert cntms 
{or subdivisions of Zotdpgy. p. I74S. 

22. The following ckscription of Spofford's shelf cla&stfiration woA is taken frcmi 
LaMontagne, American Library Ckssifkation, 51-58; and Scxnt, "J.CM. Hansm ami 
His Conuibution to Twentkth-Century Caiak^giiig," pp.151-76. 

23. Sunnr tita uf Mibdiviskms used by prrviinis librarians may be seen in the Library's 
1861 Cal«&^gi«e of the Library of Cmgress, Printed by Qnrfer of Congress, 

24. LaMontagiv, American Library Ckusificatkm, p. 35. 

IS. '"Condition of the Library of Congress,'* 54th Qmg., 2d Sess., Senate, Report No. 
1575. Washir^pon, D.C.: USGPO, 1887. pp. 68-69, 78,87. %>ofIc»d*scIasft-by*clmdescr^km 
id the scheme is found on pp. 67-87. 

26. The main defalk of the events l^dii^ K> It^ new cbs^ificaikm and its imiud drvrl- 
oiment are taken from La&f ont^iie, Arrierkan Library CtoMsificatwnf pp. 221 -51 ;and Scott, 
'*J.CM. Hanson and His Cmitribution to T%ifentteth4>ntttry Catatogiiy," pp. 151-227. 

27. Acnnaiu of classification trends begiiming with Dewey's wmk luive typcally 
ibciised on what stiienm were (kvised arid who their cteatcm were. T^ 

pains to describe the fcmaal aipects of thek structure* particularly the makmpcrf their tnain 
classes. See LaMonti^ne, ^menran Library Ctassificationf pp. 7S-2I8; and Eaton, Thelma. 



1. General works 
Dictionaries 
Sysmnatic 

Mist . Colkctkms 
Ihacticat Mmhetnatic^ 
Philosophy, method & uses 
History 

2. Tables 



4. Special subjccu 



5. Api^kaMns 
(listed A-Z) 



Insmmients 
Gecnnetrkal 
Gbbes 



Slkhi^ Rule 



(lis^ A-Z) 




"The Dr%irk^}nient of C^isifkatiaii in Americ3/'In Tlir Hole o/ Ckmifkmtkm in Ihe 
Mo^km AmerkM Libtmry (Papers Presented at an Inuiiute Comluctcd by ihe Univmiiy of 
lllinms Graduate Sdioc^ of Library Science. November I -4. 1959). Quunpaign-l^rbana: 
l^niwrUiy d Iltinc m, 1959. pp^ MQ, These provide more rrcent examples of this approar h. In 
contia&i. what is stressed here is how htwary classifiers grappled with some of the mmr 
fundamental itka^ basic to their task, particularly the problem di subjert specification and 
how chey vie«v«d the imiverse of subfnts. 

28. A discussion of Cutter's classif katkm klra^ and sekctiom from his clas&ifi* 
fBtkin wntii^ will be foumi in Cutter. Qiarles A. Cfmrles Ammi Cuiier, Ltbtuty Sys^nuU- 
izer (Heritage of Lilyarmi^ip Series No. 5). edited by FiaiKis Miksa. pp.57 -61 » 2S8-W. 
Littfeton. Colo.: Libraries UnlimtieiL 1977. That Cutter v^wed cbssif tration as starting 
pcMm for all subjeil access. tncltkUng the dictionary catalog, is discussed in Miksa, 
Syfr/rrf m the Oktionmry OO^hg, pp 24-12S. 

29. A nKjre extensive diKtisHon of the (kveio{mient of this icka will be found in Miksa. 
The Subfect tn the Dktmmry iMmiog, pp, 4&-7I . 

50. Quoted in LaMontai^t Ametkw Likmry CimssificmtHm, p. 224. 

51. Mar^l, Charles. "Library of Congress Classification." Buikiin af the Afnericsn 
Ltbrmry AsMKimtion 5 ( July 191 1 ) :2S I ; and Chan, immwih 's Guide to tl^ Libtmry of Congress 
ClMsstfHiUion, pp. 47-54. 

52. .SctMt. "J.CM. Hanson and His Cmtribution to Twentieth-Century Cataloging," 
pp, 201-02. 

S5. Ibkl.. f^. 206-12 where Scott discusses at kt^ph the teport and the Montreal 
Cionlereme interviews. 

54. Ibid., pp. 217-21. 

55. Putnam. Herbert. ''TheLilNraryof CongressasaNaiionalUtmry.*'L»frnifyyotirmf 
SO (Sept. :5S. 

56. The ihn>fK>logical periods tmtl in the mnainckt of the puper have been esiab* 
It^Umi on the basis of notabk* intbtishii^ events in retaiion to -he scheme: tiM-espn iaity large 
number of schedtdespuWshrd during 1910-1 1; ti^appeatan- these heme's additicmsatMl. 
chai^irs bulktin in 1928 ctmrlami with ti^ cessation ai revised schedules; and systrmatic 
ef fafT% to publish c hanges and revised sdmlutes from 1947 onward. As is usually the case in 
letting chronoHjgitai periods, rvascms mighi be sucnesdully advarntxi to question stich 
itM lusivf dates, particularly when thecon^tu of the v^icnis perkids overlap. Asa first attempt 
to provide a framework for refmir^ lo the development of the «rheme, fuywever. the periods 
UM^ here have seenml af^jropriate despite occasional utd slight mrrla^^ng. Other ugnif i- 
lant t*\t*nts in the life of the Library will be leferml to within this chrcmologtcal breakdown. 

57. Scott. "J.CM. Hanscm md His Ccmtributim to T%vmtteih-Centunr Catakigii^." 
pp^-26: ami Annml Report o/ tl^ Librmrim of Congress for the Fiscml Year Ending June 
30, 1902. Washington* D.C.: l^SGPO. p. S6. TIk- annual reports at the Librari»i of 
Congre^ the singk best published source few infcmnation on the Library, its staff, and 
classification %wjrk and devek^mmts, will hereafter be cited as Report of the Librurmn 
folknvrd by the year and pe^ numbers. The repcms officially chrmiicle activities that ended 
with the fiscal year cm Jtme SO. Because they were ordinarily written and publiUied by the 
folbwing IX-cember of the year in qimtiim. they crften included information on develop* 
ments that toc^ place betimn Jui^ 50 and the publkaticm date. 

58. See especially Report o/ the Ubmrmn ( 1902)* pp^l2-lS; and ( 1904 ). p. IS. TIm> roleof 
Koenig is elaborated alwad in the disoissicm of the period frcmt 1912-30. 

59. Report a/ the Libmrmn (1910). p. 7; and (1912). p. 12. J.CM. Hat»cm later rnni- 
niscrd about the tkvek^mmit of the sclttvne after 181 " in "The library of Congress and ii% 
New Catakjgiie. " In Es^s Offered to Herbert Futnmn, by his Coikagues and Frknds on his 
Thinteth Annn»ermry as Lthmrian o/ dmgress, reprint ed.. edikti by W.W. Bidmp and A. 
Keogh, p. 187. Freepan, N.Y.: BcxAs for Lilmries Press. 1967. Hanscm sakl that Martel uras 
"one who for the next niimeen or twenty years carried cm the chief bunkti of this excrpticm' 
ally diff if uit attd important work." That would bring the most imponant period erf Martel's 
influence on the schenw to 1916 or 1917. 
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40. For a mot? mwnuw iiscmmn of a ftpecmitM* orim«iUQii in the work of J.CM. 
Hmioii. see Miksa, rA#Sii*|M i9if^lMctioiW7C^«las,p^ 

and rsmplarr dbomian of chr rm of iriKdarly ipedaliiaiion in AMtmim will be foimi in 
Okwn. Afe»fidia, and Vest, c«b. Tl^ Orgmimkm (^Knawled^ m Modem ^imr- 
it^i^O-iKQ, Bdtiniasv»Md;|cilimHopkmUmvmityPim.l!r7^^ 
by John Higham. Edward Shils, wd John Y. CsOe. 

41. The Mkmti^ c&omkm erf io iiaia ij fi arrangenxnt p^tmis » based on my study 
cunrmly in progimon "Manri^s Seven Pbincs and LCX: imemal Scniciuie'* in ^Atkh mm 
than S@0 siibfert ctasies of varyii^ sim Immd 1^ 

the f itquenry of paittms smifttically mxmM. CSivks MamI bbefed the aevmtmnt pai^m 
u siirh and rommenttud on ii briefly in his ''Lilmry of Congress Clasitficatmi,** p. 2SI. 
Then^trr. ti seems H>ba«r chopped from sii^t»eim in brter^ 

beraine ^ter I9i i when Mar«rl qiokeof the sdwroe, tl^ paimn was not bdng followed as 
rtgomittly. LaMmcagne. Amrrwan Libwy Clauiftcation, pp. {aurr dnnmed the 

pattera at some ki^tK imi without vtfwii^ the poimB as "cltmers," The thsntsston of the 
pc^ms in Chan, immroih's Guide to Ike Lihvny of Congress Ckmfic^km, pp. 47-56 may 
well RD back to l^ontagne it»^ Ite point of ifepoifure. Bm there too the na^ 
"ilus^" mid thrtr roh- in tl^ dt>«5lo{mem of the sdieduks is not dtsntmd. 

42. The most cmmnon exf^iatlon of *'£»pect" sididivtsfotis b that they represent the 
coordination of a t<^ from another siAfcct fM with the firid at han^ 

of Chemistry signify this Idnd of rehtionship and an? reguhriy das^kd tmder the v, 
--HISTORY aspm subdivtskm of Ctmitstry rather than bdi^ |rf»ed in the History sufafcct 
arra. It is usually noted that aspect divisiom of this kind, ir^uding —HISTORY 
-PHILOSOPHY* and -^STUDY AND TEACHING, ai* ma^liy difieient fumi other 
subdivisiofu of a topk like Chemistry wuch as Qualitaiivr or Quantitative chemistry. The 
latter function as kintb of parts of Cbrnii^ry and rrquirp |dacement tmder Chemistry. The 
placement of books representing i^xct subdimkms, disam^ 
Oassifiiation: 190I-l9n/'ofiensremclearinthekindsofcasesmenttofiedhere.RutihM 
he beca use they ha ve beronyacYepied in practtcc tather than because th?yha%r been justified 
from any^naiytKa! approach lo the f^obkm. 
45. Report of the Libw^ n ( 191 1 K p. 6i: 

44. Ibid. 

45. Ibid., p. 62, 

46. Ibtd., pp. 62^. 

47. Report of the Ltbrmtmn CI9I6K 109^. 
i$. Ibid.. (I9ll).pp, 61-62. 

49. Mar»?lp "Library of Cksr^rrss Classifkati€m«** p. 2S2. 



50. Toiab for rerlassifiration are given as estimates berai»e of the skeMiy nature ol 
published fin^urrs (or mlassificatkm befcm I90S. For 1098 ami 1899, some figunrs are 
availabkr from general descripttom of the work. From 1900 lo I90S, overall Kitais %i«fe given 
for items placed either in tl^ oki or tl^ ;iew clas&if katicm systems, Sut the figures for the new 
sysMn are not f unlu*r broken down between lecl^sif krd iteinsaiKl new arresskm. Chtly with 
the 1 90S annual report is the latm division made. In a&lition, for the period IWB to I90&, and 

from 1913 onward.a brralukmnirf reclassification figurra by scbeduk areas isalsoinci 
in the trporu. 

51 . Law {schedule K) was nttfHtrd regularly until 191 1 ^nof^ backlog to be finished 
as if ii loo were fcheduled k» lec^n^ f m ;>krjn. Begiimit^ in 1912. however, it dropped oiu of 
the dtsnmion and. thereafter, oniy Luerature and Religion maiertab were rrgubuly dis- 
ctttscd m backfog yet to be dam. 

52. Report of the LtbrmrMm ( 1912), p. 89. 

M. See espedally. Report of tkeLikr&rmn ( I918K p 75; ( 19l9h p. { 1%1), p. 77; ( 1 984). 
pp 129-:K1; and f^ley, Clarenre W. "Recent Developments m L.C O^ftcation.*' In 
Ftoeeedv^s of the Cmimkfg Sectkm, American Libmry Asso* *Mtiofu p 64. ChicMoc Catalog 
Section, ALA, 1929. 

54. Report €4 the Libfmrmn{\9i\%j^n. 

55. Perky. "Recent Developmenu in L.C dasftification." p. 64. 
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56. Foradisnmkiiiof thrchangctncfnpl^ 
The Libfmy o/ CofigfTss m IVn^ectM, pp. For a chfOOobigiGU Iwiiiig of variom 
profcraim, e«:., s«r ttiu^ for the yean 191 l-SO m 

a Chfam>l<^cal Hniory of ike Lihm ^ Congress Washington* D.C: Ubwy of Congira. 
1979, pp. 8Z-97. 

M. Scr Cuitcr, Charles A. **nm of Folk*lort in OaMificauoii— A Probkm." Libmfj 
Joufmt 9(Ai«. I W4):IS& Charies A. Cwm ImA Bwunarard the no^ diakuiiy of rbmify- 
ing this kind of maimal motr dim tiMO decades ptevtowtr. 

S9. Aeporl like /.i*farim(l909).p.51;(l9IO).pp.6^ 

tiO. of ike LibtmmrimiH pt 96; <I9I4K p. IfS; and (1915). p, 1 10. 

61. Repori of LikwwH { 1910), p. SS6. Ai wiU br nottd ateid Koenig's enormous 
influence over Imguaigrs aid tiietauue tec fa w s i fic a i i on md idieihile production was such 
ihai he ard not ClaienceW. Perky, chedtvumichief.appran 
for the worlu In the end* his %mk im gra^ appranM 

leesis to have been overly pcifamk, ai bom the stm^xmu dial die Library needed lo 

expedite -^le %vork. As a lenilt, work on diose idiechAfes progressed ai a very Am rate. That 

thete wj» tome son of conllkt between Itoen^'scaoelttl bui slow apprt^ 

Library's need for expcdkncr may well be icOec^ on page iii of d^ introduction ^ the 

PB-PH schedule (199$) where Pertey wm» die othem^ meanit^ikss swemeni d»c the 

schedules were now "definsiely takm in ctoge by die present staff of the dassifkaiion 

diviskm.*' 

e2. TheoTHtinalofikrof die^ssesisfomdin'^yfiopsisr indieimt^^ 
P-PA schcduk (1%8). The tniention lo proceed sysfennlically dmn^ die scteduks is 
vefkcted in (I) die legubr apologies given duoughoui die decade from 1910 onward for not 
cumpktitHi classical phik4cgy (PA), and (2)nomdimng 191 1 and 1912 dai gave expeitiency 
as die leason for itoiiw iMge and much used liicracives fiisi^^^^ 
Tliai a sii^ scheduk Ma for P w» die goal b Mrtted in die coiisMM 
singk unii. Even when PN, PR, PS, PZ were published sepma^ in 1915, die remainder 
leems to have been comnieied a sii^ imit, at ki^ for pidriishii« purposes. 

6S. Report of ike Ukmrum ( 191 i ), p. 59; (1912), p. 89; and PB-PH ( l9»S)t intra, p. iii. Ii 
is nmcd dial a scheme for Russimi limaturr wimonly dien beii« devised; PJ-PM ( im% p. in, 
wlKie Perky nomdiac be had added schemes fc^Afncaalanguaga and Arabkltiera^ 
order lo piepare die sclMhik for puUication. 

64. Perky made a brief iqxriogylc^depantffeshxNn the tables in PB-PH (I9SS), intra. 



65. PN, PR, PS, PZ (1915), iniio., p. S. 

66. Martri'sauthmhipofdiisdevicehasbeenaccepSKlbyttachtinnandnnltf^^lydat^ 
at about 1911. Thcie is i» piddisted confirmauon of diis fact, iKiwever. Scou, "J.CM. 
Hanson and His Qmnibutton to Twentkdi^^emiHy Catafogii^ " p. 226, pins die devke 
down only to die f tm drcack and notes diat nd^reas Hanson dKH^ die device to be 
confussi^, Manel dmight not. _ 

67. Repofi of ike LAwkm (1911), p. 59; (1912), p. 89; and (I9IS). p. 96. 

68. PT.partII(l942),inut>,,p.iii;jMid#l^port<3/I^L«*m^ 

Juks Dieserud of the Catalog Division is acknowledged in die preparation of a scheme for 
Scandinavian ii^ratuie durii% 1915-16. Other outside help b ahoocrasionalh^ noted in the 
aiuiual leports and sche<kik inoodtmiotts. The si^ of dv d«skal li^rauue arra and iu 
delays tstccordcdinaseriesof noMm the amuial reports bcgimut^ in 191 land co^ 
lo 1919. 

69. Rep&ti 0/ ike LikmriMn (1914), p. 106. 

70. Ae^fc^</bet»^rtan(1920),p.89;(19ei),p.76;(l9S2},p.98;(l^^^ 

pp. IK-26: (1926K p. 161; (1927), p- IS); (I9M), p. IW; Ptrky, "Recent Devek^>nmitstnL.C 
CJassif itation," p. 64; and Hanson. "The Ubiary of Ckmgiess and its New Catafogue/' p. 192. 



p. in. 
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71. AResumpicof thrpniUeracsf chsuigii^cMigormbf^^ 

72. Report of ifw Ubmnm (I9I6K pp. 104«; sad (1928). pfn 177-79. 
7S. Ar^<^iA#t^mrm(1986).pp.l6Z^mKi(tgaKfkimAltQim 

thenfxi <krade,tbrfoiTOof iheimblkatHsnaf addtiimsa^ 

priiMd list. -'w* 

74, Report o/ the LAmrim (\9Xh p. 268; Ptmon, Hairiet W. 'tSiarks MancL" 
Catmhgers' omd Cktsifms' Yearbook 9(l9«)}:i MS. 

75. Colr.«id..TArl.tfa«f>^CimgrmmPm^rrfn^ 
ike NiOkm. pp. 88-104. 

78. TlmpiituieofaibiuiuBinuivetlls^ 

scripc. Kke, Paul N..etal. "iUfmoT cheUbiarian'sCcNmnuter N>tlieUb^^ 
QQ ihf Proresiiiig Oprmiiom in Library of CoRgress>'* Wadui^tm, D.C.: LC, 1940. 
nprdally pix M27. A brief Buismaiy of the siii»ik»i may br fcNmd inCkife.fd, TI^Likmry 
of Congress m Perspective, pp. ZS-2f . 

77. Cr. Rice, et al.. "Kepan of the Likarim't Commitier/' pp 68-68. 

78- C^oodiikim in ihr€3asiifk9imDtvisk^ 
Ubfarian'ft Gontmittrr. " pp. 4^80, but may be gbmed froiii the y«arly uattmenu in ihe 
Report 0/ lAr trfrmmfi ( 1^S9). 

79. ThrcwriaticmofanFwTichcAilrwichthemMioaaft^ 
found in Report of the Litrarmn (1987). p. ZW. 

80. TliebracmtallacaHmtof ttwtcotganiatkinaf iheUbr^ 

Atrfiibakl. 'The Rrorganixaiion of the Lilmry of Congress, 1989-44." Librmry Quarterh 
l4(Oci. 1 944^:277 -9 15. For an actnunt rmrined to the Library's processing operations, see 
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